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THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITI MATTHEW'S, 1537). 


Old Version (1611 ). 


Job xx. 24, He shall flee from the 
iron weapon, and the bow of steel 
shall strike him through. 

25. It is drawn and cometh out of 
the body; yea, the glittering sword 
cometh out of his gall: terrors are 
upon him. 

26. All darkness shall be hid in hia 
secret places : a fire not blown shall 
consume him; it shall go ill with 
him that is left in his tabernacle. 


xxii. 24. Then shalt thou lay up 
gold as dust, and the gold of Ophir 
as the stones of the brooks. 

25. Yea, the Almighty shall be thy 
defence, and thou shalt have pleaty 
of silver, 

xxiii. 16. For God maketh my 
heart soft, and the Almighty troubleth 
me: 

17. Because I was not cut off before 
the darkness, neither hath he covered 
the darkness from my face. 


xxiv. 6. They reap every one his 
corn in the field; and they gather 
the vintage of the wicked. 

7. They cause the naked to lodge 
without clothing, that they have no 
covering in the cold, 

8. They are wet with the showers 
of the mountains, and embrace the 
rock for want of a shelter. 

9. They pluck the fatherless from 
the breast, and take a pledge of the 


r. 
10. They cause him to go naked 
without clothing, and they take away 
the sheaf from the hungry ; 


(Continued from p. 24.) 


New Version. 

Tle shall flee from the iron weapon, 

And the bow of brass shall strike him 
through. 

He draweth it forth, and it cometh 
out of his body: 

Yea, the glittering point cometh out 
of his gall; 

Terrors are upon him. 

All darkness is laid up for his trea- 
sures : 

A fire not blown Ly man shall devour 
him ; 

It shall consume that which is left 
in his tent. 


And lay thou (hy treasure in the dust, 

And the gold of Ophir among the 
stones of the brooks ; 

And the Almighty shall be thy trea- 
sure, 

And precious silver unto tlice. 


For God hath made my heart faint, 

Aud the Almighty bath troubled me: 

Because I was not cut off before the 
darkness, 

Neither did he cover the thick dark- 
ness from my face, 


They cut their provender in the field ; 

And they glean the vintage of the 
wicked. 

They lie all night naked without 
clothing, 

And have no covering in the cold, 

They are wet with the showers of the 
mountains, 

And embrace the rock for want of a 
shelter. 

There are that pluck*the fatherless 
from the breast, 

And tuke a pledge ot the poor : 

Ho that they go about naked without 
clothing, 


Matihew's (1537). 

Caless when otherwise descriled. 

So that if he flee the iron 
weapons, he shall be shot with the 
steel bow. The arrow shall be taken 
forth, and go out at his back, anda 
glistering sword through the gall of 
him: fear shall come upon him, 
There shall no darkness be able to 
hide him. And unkindled fire shall 
consume him, and look what re- 
maineth in his house, it shall be de- 
etroyed. 


He shall give thee an harvest, 
which in plenty and abundance shall 
excced the dust of the earth, and the 
gold of Ophir like river stones. Yea, 
the Almighty his own self shall be thine 
harvest, and the heap of thy money. 


For insomuch as he is God, he 
maketh my heart soft: and seeing 
that he is Almighty, he putteth me 
in fear. Thus can not I get out of 
darkness, the cloud hath so covered 
my face. 

They reap the corn field that is not 
their own: and gather the grapes out 
of his vineyard whom they have 
oppressed by violence. They are the 
cause that so many men are naked 
and bare, having no clothes to cover 
them and keep them from cold: 
So that when the showers in the 
mountains have rained upon them, 
and they be all wet, they have none 
other succour, but to keep them 
among the rocks. They spoil the 
sucking fatherless children and put 
the poor in prison: Insomuch that 
they let them go naked without 
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11. Which make oil within their 
walls, and tread their winepresses, 
and suffer thirst. 


18. He is swift as the waters; 
their portion is cursed in the earth : 
he beboldeth not the way of the 
vineyards, 

19, Drought and heat consume the 
snow waters: so doth the grave those 
which have sinned. 


This is an obscure passage. 
others. 
not bi the weie of vyneris. 


And being an hungred they carry the 
sheaves ; 

They make oil within the walls of 
these men ; 

They tread their winepresses, and 
suffer thirst, 


He is swift upon the face of the 
waters ; 

Their portion is cursed in the earth : 

He turneth not by the way of the 
vineyards. 

Drought and heat consume the snow 
waters: 

So doth Sheol those which have 
sinned, 








clothing, and yet the hungry bear 
the sheaves. The poor are fain to 
labour in their oil mills, yea, and to 
tread in theit wine presses, and yet 
to suffer thirst, 


The ungodly is very swift: O that 
his portion also upon earth were 
swifter than the running water, which 
suffereth not the shipman to behold 
the fair and pleasant vineyards. O 
that they (for the wickedness which 
they have done) were drawn to the 
hell sooner than snow melteth at the 
heat, 


Matthew’s Bible gives an excellent sense, but it differs from all the 
Wycliffe’s, “ He is vnstablere than the face of the water; his part in erth be cursid, and go he 
Passe he to ful greet heete fro the watris of snowis, and the synne of hym 


til to hellis.” His first version has, “ Li3t he is vp on the face of the water.” The Douay agrees. In 
the Vulgate it is, “ Levis est super faciem aquie: maledicta sit pars ejus in terra, nec ambulet per viam 
vinearum. Ad nimium calorem transeat ab aquis nivium, et usque ad inferos peccatum illius.” The 
Great Bible is very similar. The Douay has the note, “ By the way of the vineyards, That is, by the 
way where he may meet with fruit and blessings,” 


xxvi. 4. To whom hast thou uttered 
words! and whose spirit came forth 
from thee ! 

5. Dead things are formed from 
under the waters, and the inhabitants 
thereof. 

6. Hell is naked before him, and 
destruction bath no covering. 


13. By his spirit he hath garnished 
the heavens; his hand hath formed 
the crooked serpent. 


To whom hast thou uttered words? 

And whose spirit came forth from 
thee? 

They that are deceased tremble 

Beneath the waters and the inhabit- 
ants thereof. 

Sheol is naked before him, 

And Abaddon hath no covering. 


By his spirit the heavens are gar- 
nished ; 

His hand hath pierced the swift ser- 
pent. 


Before whom hast thou spoken 
these words! Who made the breath 
to come out of thy mouth! The 
giants and worthies that are slain, 
and lie under the world with their 
companions: yea, and all they which 
dwell beneath in the hell are not hid 
from him, and the very destruction 
itself cannot be kept out of his sight. 

With his spirit hath he garni-hed 
the heavens, and with his hand hath 
he wounded the rebellious serpent. 


The Genevan bible has a note saying of the serpent, “ Which is a figure of stars fashioned like a 
serpent, because of the crookedness”; as though it were a continuation of the description of the 
heavens, but most probably it is a legendary allusion, like the one in verse 5. The Bishops’ Bible 
version of verse 5 is, “ Are not dead thynges vnder the waters, and thynges by the waters syde / 
(Note, such thynges as are without lyfe, as mettalles, and such like)”; and at verse 13 it has this 
note: “ A circle in heaven wyndyng round lyke a serpent, called Jacteus circulus.” Wycliffe says the 


“ crokid serpent.” 


xxviii. 4. The flood breaketh out 
from the inhabitant ; even the waters 
forgotten of the foot : they are dried 
up, they are gone away from men, 


xxx. 3. For want and famino they 
were solitary; fleeing into the wilder- 
ness in former time desolate and 
waste. 

4, Who cut up mallows by the 
bushes, and juniper roots for their 
meat. 


22. Thou lifteet me up to the wind; 
thou causest me to ride upon it, and 
dissolvest my substance. 


29. I am a brother to dragons, and 
& companion to owls, 


He breaketh open a shaft away from 
where men sojourn ; 

They are forgotten of the foot that 
passeth by; 

They hang afar from men, they swing 
to and fro, 


They are gaunt with want and famine; 

They gnaw the dry ground in the 
gloom of wasteness and desola- 
tion. 

They plack saltwort by the bushes ; 

And the roots of the broom are their 
meat, 

Thou liftest me up to the wind, thou 
causest me to ride upon it ; 

And thou dissolvest me in the storm. 


T am a brother to Jackals 
And a companion to ostriches. 


With the river of water parteth 
he asunder the strange people, that 
knoweth no good neighbourhood : 
such as are rude, unmannerly, and 
boisterous. 


For very misory and hunger they 
went about in the wilderness like 
wretches and beggars, plucking up 
herbs from among the bushes, and 
the juniper's root was their meat, 


In times past thou didst set me up 
on high, as it were above the wind, 
but now hast thou given me a very 
sore fall. 


But now I am a companion of 
dragons, and a fellow of estriches. 


Wycliffe, “ Y was the brother of dragouns, and the felow of ostrigis.” Coverdale’s, the Great Bible, 


the Bishops’, the Genevan, &c., all the same, “ ostriches,” “ estridges,” &c. 
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xxxi. 10. Then let my wife grind 
unto another, and let others bow 
down upon her, 


18. (For from my youth he was 
brought up with me, as with a 
father, and I have guided her from 
my mother’s womb ;) 

35. Oh that one would hear me! 
behold, my desire ia, that the Al- 
mighty would answer me, and that 
mine adversary had written a book, 


Then let my wife grind unto another, 
Aud let others bow down upon her, 


(Nay, from my youth he grew up 
with me as with a father, 

And I have been her guide from my 
mother’s womb ;) 


Oh that I had one to hear me ! 

Lo, bere is my signature, let the Al- 
mighty answer me ;) 

And that I had the indictment which 
mine adversary hath written ! 


O then let my wife be another 
a harlot, and let other lie with 
her. 


For mercy grew up with me from 
my youth, and compassion from my 
mother's womb. 


Oh that Thad one which would hear 
me. Lo this is my cause. Let the 
Almighty give me answer: and let 
him that is my coutrary party, sue 
me with a lybell. 


“ Sue me with a lybell” =draw up an indictment against me, is so evidently the right meaning 


that after it had once been printed it is surprising that it ever was departed from. 


had “ book,” then the Great Bible, and all after. 


xxxiv, 17. Shalleven he that hateth 
right govern! and wilt thou con- 
demn him that is most just? 

18. Is it fit to say to a king. Thou 
art wicked? and to princes, Ye are 
ungodly ! 


50. That the hypocrite reign not, 
lest the people be ensnared, 


xxxvi. 18. Because there is wrath, 
beware lest he take thee away with 
his stroke; then a great ransom can- 
not deliver thee. 

19. Will he esteem thy riches! no, 
not gold, norali the forces of strength. 


Shall even one that hateth right 
govern! 

And wilt thou condemn him that is 
just and mighty ? 

Is it fit to eay to a king, Thou art vile? 

Or to nobles, Ye are wicked ! 


That the godless man reign not, 
That there be none to ensnare the 
people. 


Because there is wrath, beware lest 
thou be led away by thy suffi- 
ciency; 

Neither let the greatness of the 
ransom turn thee aside, 

Will thy riches suffice, that thou be 
not in distress, 

Or all the forces of thy strength ? 


Wycliffe first 


May he be made whole that loveth 
no right? If thou wert a very inno- 
cent man, shouldest thou then be 
punished? For he is even the same 
that knoweth the rebellious kings and 
sayeth to princes ; Ungodly men are 
ye. 

For the wickedness and ein of the 
people he maketh an hypvcrite to 
reign over them, 


For then shall not thy cause be 
stilled with cruelty, nor pacified with 
many gifts. Hath God ordained 
then, that the glorious life of thee 
and all such mighty men should not 
be put down ? 


The new version, “ be led away by thy sufliciency,” has been much commented on. All the ver- 


sions differ here, and are more or less obscure. 
in the last, but that agrees with Coverdale. 
be stilled with cruelty, nor pacified with many gifts. 


He shall not care for gold, nor for all that excel in strength.” 


In the above three the difference is great, especially 
The Great Bible says: “For then shall not thy cause 
Thinkest thou that he will regard thy riches? 


The Bishops’ Bible: “ And seeing 


there is wrath with God, beware lest he take thee away in thy wealth, and all that thou hast to 
redeem thee, can not deliver thee. Thinkest thou that he will regard thy riches? he shall not care 
for gold, nor for all them that excel in strength.” This last gives as good a sense as any, and agrees 





with the new version, except that “ wealth” seems much better than “ thy sufficiency.” Wycliffe says: 
“Therfor ire ouercome thee not, that thou oppresse ony man; and the multitude of 3iftis howe thee not. 
Putte down thi greetnesse with out tribulacion, and all stronge men by strength.” The Douay agrees ; 


both are translations from the Vulgate. 


24. Remember that thou magnify 
his work, which men behold. 

25. Every man may see it; man 
mav behold it afar off, 

26. Behold, God is great, and we 
know him not, neither can the 
number of his years be searched out. 


52. With clouds he covereth the 
light; and commandeth it not to 
shine by the cloud that cometh 
betwixt. 

83. The noise thereof sheweth con- 
cerning it, the cattle also concerning 
the vapour. 


xxxviii. 1, Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind, and said, 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge ' 


Remember that thou magnify his 
work, 

Whereof men have sung. 

All men have looked thereon ; 

Man beholdeth it afar off. 

Behold, God is great, and we know 
him not; . 

The number of his years is unsearch- 
able, 


He covereth his hands with the light- 
ning; 

And giveth it a charge that it strike 
the mark, 

The noise thereof telleth concerning 
him, 

The cattle also concerning the storm 
that cometh up, 


The same, 
‘ 


Genevan: “ Least he take thee away in thine abundance.” 


O consider how great and excellent 
his works be, whom all men love and 
praise : yea, wonder at him, and yet 
they see him but afar off. Behold, 
so great is God that he passeth our 
knowledge, neither are we able to 
come to the experience of his years. 


In the turning of a hand he hideth 
the light, and at his commandment it 
cometh again. The rising up thereof 
sheweth he to his friends and to the 
cattle, 


Then spake the Lord unto Job out 
of the storm, and said; What is he 
that hideth his mind with foolish 
words? 
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14, It is turned as clay to the seal ; 
and they stand as ajcurment, 


21, Knowest thou it, because thou 
wast then born? or because the 
number of thy days is great ! 

31. Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? Canst thou bring 
forth Mazzaroth in his season? or 
canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons! 


It is changed as clay under the eeal ; 
And all things stand forth as a gar- 
ment, 


Doubtless thou knowest, for thou 
wast then born, 
And the number of thy days is great ! 


Canst thou bind tho cluster of the 
Pleiades, 

Or loose the bands of Orion ? 

Canst thou lead forth the Mazzareth 
in their season ! 

Or canst thou guide the Bear with 
her train ! 
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Their tokens and weapons hast 
thou turned like clay, and set them 
up again as the changing of a gar- 
ment, 

Knewest thou (when thou wast 
born) how old thou shouldest be ! 


Hast thou brought the seven stars 
together? Or art thou able to break 
the circle of heaven!’ Canst thou 
bring forth the morning star or the 
evening star at convenient time and 
convey them home again ? 


“ Whether thou schalt mowe ioyne togidere schynynge sterris Pliades, ethir thou schalt distrie the 
cumpas of Arturis? Whether thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is, dai sterre, in his tyme, and makist 
eucne sterre, to rise on the sones of erthe?” Tho Great Bible first gave “ the swete influences of the 


seuen starres.” 
xxxix. 9. Will the unicorn be will- 
ing to serve thee, or abide by thy crib’ 
10. Canst thou bind the unicorn 
with his band in the furrow? or will 
he harrow the valleys after thee ? 


13. Gavest thou the goodly wings 
unto the pexcocks! or wings and 
feathers unto the ostrich? Which 
leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in dust, 


19. Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? 

20, Canst thou make him afraid as 
a grasshopper! theglory of hisnostrils 
ts terrible. 

21. He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in Ads strength: he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. 

22. He mocketh at fear, and ia not 
affrighted; neither turneth he back 
from the sword, 

23. The quiver rattleth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield, 

24. He swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage: neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of 
the trumpet. 

25. He saith among the trumpets, 
IIa, ha; and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting, 


Will the wild ox be content to serve 
thee! 

Or will he abide by thy crib? 

Canst thou bind the wild ox with his 
band in the furrow ! 

Or will he harrow the valleys after 
thee! 


The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth : 

But are her pinions and feathers 
kindly? 

For she leaveth her eggs on the earth, 

And warmeth them in the dust, 


Hast thou given the horse hia might? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with the 
quivering mane? 

Hast thou made him toleapasa locust? 

The glory of his snorting is terrible. 

Ile paweth in the valley and rejoiceth 
in his strength ; 

He goeth out to meet the armed men, 

He mocketh at fear and is not dis- 
mayed, 

Neither turneth he back from the 
sword, 

The quiver rattleth against him, 

The flashing spear and the javelin. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 
ness and rage ; 

Neither believeth he that it is the 
voice of the trumpet. 

As oft as the trumpet eoundeth ho 
saith, Aha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the captains and the 
shouting. 


Will the unicorn be so tame as to 
do thee service or to abide still by thy 
crib? Canst thou bind the yoke about 
him in thy furrows? to make him 
plow after thee in the valleys. 


The estrych (whose feathers are 
fairer than the wings of the sparrow- 
hawk) when he hath laid his eggs 
upon the ground, he breedeth them 
in the dust. 


Hast thou given the horse hia 
strencth, or learned him to bow down 
his neck with fear: that he letteth 
himself be driven forth like a grass- 
hopper, whereas the stout neighing 
thut he maketh ia fearful! He 
breaketh the ground with the hoofa 
of his feet cheerfully in his strength, 
and runneth to meet the harnest men. 
He layeth aside all fear, his stomach 
ia not abated, neither «tarteth he 
aback for any sword, Though the 
quivers rattle upon him, though the 
spear and shield glister: yet rusheth 
he in fiercely, and beateth upon the 
ground, He feareth not the noise of 
the trumpets, but as soon as he 
heareth the shawms blowe, tush! 
saith he, for he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the noiae, the captains, and 
the shouting, 


However fine this passage may be in the new version, probably some may think that it is finer still 





in the first, which is Coverdale’s (copied in Matthew’s); and that there is a nervous strength in it 
and graphic touches which have not been excelled. “The noise! the captains! and the shouting !”"— 
short, sharp phrases, like successive cracks of thunder—is a grand close, much more effective than “ The 
thunder of the captains and the shouting.” And the antithesis is altogether lost in the modern ver- 
sions, which from first to last give the horse as a brave and powerful creature; but the old version 
does more—it represents this glorious creature as “ bowing down his neck with fear, being subjugated 
by man, and letting himself be driven forth like a grasshopper ”—always a symbol of fear or weakness, 

xli. 11. Who hath prevented me Who hath first given unto me, that [ Who is able to stand before me? Or 
that I should repay him? whatsoever should repay hiin ! who hath given me anything afore- 
is under the whole heaven is mine.* | Whatsoever isunder the whole heaven hand, that Lam bound to reward him 

12. I will not conceal his parts, nor is mine, again’ All things under heaven are 


* In Matthew's Bible ch, xli, commences with this verse, the previous ten verses furming part of ch. x1, 
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his power, nor his comely propor- 
on, 

6 13. Who can discover the face of 

his garment! or who can come to 

him with his double bridle ! 

14. Who can open the doors of his 
face! his teeth are terrible round 
about, 

15. His scales are his pride, shut up 
together as with a clove seal. 





Verse 11 stands thus in Wycliffe: 
to my chere”; and in the Great Bible: “ No man is so cruell, that is able to styrre hym vp. 


hable to stand before me,” &e. 

24. His heart is as firm aa a stone; 
yea, a8 hard asa piece of the nether 
willstone, 

$4. He beholdeth all high things: 
he is a king over all tho children of 
pride. 


Who “ beholdeth everything that is high”? 


I will not keep silence concerning his 
limbs, 

Nor his mighty strength, nor his 
comely proportion, 

Who can strip off his outer garment? 

Who shall come within his double 
bridle? 

Who can open the doors of his face ! 

Round about his teeth is terror, 

Ilis strong scales are his pride, 

Shut up together as with a close 
seal. 


Ilia heart is as firm aa a stone ; 
Yea, firm as the nether millstono, 


He beholdeth everything that is high: 


Ileis king over all the suus of pride, 


mine. I fear him not, whether he 
threaten or speak fair. Who lifteth 
him up, and strippeth him out of his 
clothes, or who taketh him by the bit 
of his bridle? Whoopeneth the door of 
his face? for he hath horrible teeth 
round about, His body is covered 
with scales as it were with shields, 
lockt in, kept, and well compact to- 
gether, that they cannot be sundered, 


“ Not so cruel I shal reren hym, who forsothe mai withstonde 


Who is 


Ilis heart is as hard as a stone, and 
as fast as the etithy that the hammer 
man smiteth upon, 

If a man wil consider all high 
things, this same is a king over all the 
children of pride. 


The crocodile? Surely the old translator is right, 


and it is “a man” who in “ considering all high things "—great and powerful things—places Leviathan 


foremost. 


SPANISH BOOKS AT OSTERLEY PARK, 


(To be continued.) 


| chequy or and gu.), the handle and lip of the 


At the sale of Lord Jersey's library from | cauldron being similarly chequy; from the cauldron 


Osterley Park a number of books, bound in old 
Spanish red morocco, were described as coming 
“from the library of the Emperor Charles V., and 
bearing his arms.” This was a misstatement, 
copied from the old Osterley catalogue, of which a 
few copies were privately printed in 1771. At 
the time of the sale it was pointed out that the 
arms stamped on the covers were not the imperial 
arms, and that the statement connecting them with 
Charles V. was incorrect. Rubbings of these 
stamps have been submitted to me for identifica- 


_ issue five serpents, sometimes chequy as before, but 

| often vert, langued gu. 2and 3, Arg., five ermine 
spots sa. in cross, 1, 3, 1 (more frequently in sal- 
tire, 2,1, 2). The whole, within a bordure com- 
poné of fourteen pieces, charged alternately with 
the arms of Leon (Arg., a lion rampant ga.) and 
Castile (Gu., a castle triple-towered or). 

| IL 1, Per fess: in chief Carafa, Duc de 

Sabioneta, &c., Gu., three bars arg.; in base 
Aldobrandini, Az., 2 bend embattled-counter- 

embattled between six estoiles or. 


tion by a well-known correspondent of “N.& Q.,”| 2, Mantua, Arg., a cross patée throughout gu. 
who has also expressed the opinion that a descrip- | between four eagles displayed ea., armed of the 
tion and full blazon of the arms would be of second. Over all an escutcheon, Quarterly, 1 and 


use and interest to other readers, whether pur- 
chasers of the volumes or not. In the hope that 
this may be so I send the present note. 

The book-stamps are two in number and are 


identical in outline; both bear a round-based | 
Spanish shield, placed upon the cross of the order | 


of Calatrava (or Aviz), surrounded by a collar of 
knighthood, and surmounted by a low open 
coronet mainly composed of fleurs-de-lis, 

The shield on the cover at the beginning of the 
book is charged with the elaborately quartered 
coat of the great family of Guzman y Carafa, 
Duque de Medina de los Torres, Prince de Stig- 
liano, Due de Sabioneta, de San Lucar, Mondra- 
gone, Trajetto, &c. I blazon it thus :— 

Per pale: I. (for Gazman, Duque de Medina de 
las Torres), Per saltire, 1 and 4, Az., a cauldron 
barry of seven pieces, four counter-componé or 


4, Lombardy, Gu., a lion rampant or; 2 and 3, 
| Gonzaga, Barry of six or and sa. 

| 3, Per pale: (a) Arragon, Or, fonr pallets gu. 
_(b) Per fess, in chief Castile, in base Leon. 

4, Per pale: (a) Sicily, Per saltire, 1 and 4, 
Arragon; 2 and 3, Sicily, Arg., an eagle displayed 
|sa., cr. or. (b) Colonna, Gu., a column arg., the 
| base and capital or. crowned of the last. 
| These arms are almost identical with those 

given in Maurice, Le Blason des Armoiries des 
Chevaliers de U Ordre de la Toison d’Or, for No. 415, 
Don Nicolas Maria de Guzman y Carafa, Prince 
de Stigliano, Duque de Medina de las Torres, &e. 

Here, in the sinister half of the shield, Carafa 
alone is in the first quarter, the Aldobrandini 
| escutcheon being placed in pretence above all the 
Carafa quarterings. The only other difference is 
that in the third grand quarter Arragon precedes 


| 





and gu., three arg. (sometimes these bars argent | Castile and Leon. I append a brief genealogical 
are omitted, and the cauldron becomes simply | table which may serve to explain the quarterings, 
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Ascanio Colonna, Duca di=-Jeanne d’Arragon, dau. of Ferdinand, Duca 


Paliano, 


| ; 
Mare Antonio Colonna, Duca di Tag-«-Felice Orsini (di 
liacozzo, Kt. G, Fleece, No, 231. | Bracciano), 


| 
Antonio Carafa, P, de-»Jeanne Colonna, 
Stigliano. 


di Montalto, 


Louis de Gonzaga, Duca= Isabella 
di Trajetto. Colonna, 


Veepasian, Duca di Sabio-==-Anna d'Arragon, 
neta, Kt. G. Fleece, No. 256. | second wife. 


Louis Carafa, P. di Stigliano,=-Isabella Gonzaga, heiress 


Kt. G, Fleece, No. 308, 


| 
Antonio Carafa, Duca di== 
Mondragone. 


| of Sabiuneta, 
\ 


Helena Aldobrandini, ni: ce of 
Pope Clement VILI. 


| 
Don Philippe Nunez de Guzman, Duque de Medina de las Torres,=-Anna Carafa, second wife, 
P. di Stigliano, Duque di Sabioneta, &c., Viceroy of Naples. 


Nicolas Maria de Guzman y Carafa, Kt. of Golden Fleece, No. 415, 


The stamp on the cover at the end of 


the book bears a device, a sky thick with | 


stars, and apparently dew falling on some herbs 
growing out of the earth in the base of the 
shield. Above the stars is a semicircular motto 
band with the words “Evoluta  fcecundant.” 
With this we may compare the device of Ferdinand 
Carafa, the lotus flower in a river with the sun 
shining thereon (see Mrs. Pulliser’s Jistoric 
Devices, p. 66). 

I have only further to remark that the collar 
which surrounds both shields is composed of seven- 
teen small columns alternating with as many oval 


links (possibly of two dolphins embowed), on each | 


a capital letter. Beginning at the dexter corner, 
these are, A, C, G, D, D, M, M, A, H, P, P, M, I, 
G, P,C, L. Of this collar I know nothing. 
Joux Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 





Portabie.—The actual meaning of this adjective 
has lately been subjected to legal scrutiny, con- 
siderable interests being involved in its determina- 
tion; and it appears to me that the last word has 
not been said, although a judicial interpretation 
(in which, by-the-by, I have not the smallest inter- 
est) has been given. To put the point as concisely 
as possible, I should state that it was agreed by 
counsel on both sides that the question to be 
decided was whether a barge, in which was fixed 
a grain elevator—the whole being one self-contained 
structure —could be correctly described as a portable 
elevator, What had previously been known as a 
“portable elevator” was a machine consisting of 


several parts, which could be conveyed by water or | 


road to the ship from which the grain was to be 
elevated, then placed on board the vessel and 
operated by anengine, It was argued that for any 


machine to be portable, as usually understood, it 
should be capable of being conveniently carried, 
that a floating fire-engine and floating derricks are 
not portable, and that a portable engine is so called 
not only because it can be moved from place to 
place, but because it can be lifted on to a railway 
truck or vessel and thus carried from place to place. 
After hearing counsel, the judge held that the 
floating elevator could not be described as portable. 

The Latin word portare and our word carry 
have, of course, each acquired a secondary significa- 
tion, which appears to include the ideas of lifting 
on to or into some suitable movable thing, and the 
subsequent act of moving. Portare is especially 
used both by Cvesar and Livy of conveying troops, 
provisions, &c., by ship, and we speak in lke 
manner of our carrying trade as well as of our 
carriers. But it seems to me very probable that the 
word portable has to some extent acquired the 
still more extended signification of movable. The 
language is very poor in adjectives to express 
ability to be moved. We lack, as the Latin lan- 
guage does, derivatives from trahere, gerere, vehere ; 
and here, it appears to me, is the fallacy in the 
suggestion of the real meaning of portable as ap- 
plied to a portable engine. I do not believe that 
the term had the remotest reference to the odd 
chance of their being picked up and put into 
a truck or barge. Hud we possessed the words 
trahible or vehible, we should have used them. The 
designers of the first portable engines doubtless 
intended to convey the idea of mobility as dis- 
tinguished from immobility, and gave the engines 
wheels on which to be drawn about, never thinking 
of the cranes by which they might possibly be 
_ lifted. A semi-portable engine is one which can 
| be, and is, picked up and put into a railway track 
| just as quickly as a portable. It is not portable, 
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because it is not movable from place to place 
in the same sense as portable. If, then, the word 
portable as applied to machinery has come, rightly 
or wrongly, to be a synonym of movable, an 
elevator erected in a barge specially constructed 
for it, the whole forming a self-contained apparatus, 
may, I think, be fairly termed a portable elevator. 
At any rate, it would be well to know exactly 
what we mean when we use the word. 
J. Evior Hopexin. 


“ MAGDALENE” AS THE Name or A Boat— 
Chaucer’s Shipman had a barge named ‘“ The 
Maudelayne.” There was a ship of that name in 
1390, belonging to Robert Titlok de Hornesbek, 
who left to his brother William “ unam naviculam 
vocatam Mawedeleyn.” The same man had a ship 
called Farcost, and a third called Garland. See 
Testamenta Eboracensia, i. 139. Robert Ryllyng- 
ton of Scarborough had two ships called “ Saint- 
marybote ” and “ Le Katerine ” (id., i. 157). 

Wa rer W, Sear. 


Ixptan Troorers.—This is the heading of a 
paragraph in a London weekly paper of May 29. 
It begins with the following sentence: “ The 
Admiralty is determined tv have the Indian 
troopers kept in readiness for a moment’s notice.” 
We can hardly blame those who may fancy there is 
reference here to the movements of some corps of 
cavalry similar to the fabled squadrons of horse 
proverbially understood to be at the disposition of 
my Lords of the Admiralty, if the renowned horse- 
men of Sinde or Central India be not referred to. 
But the case stands otherwise. And many readers 
will understand that mention is made of those 
fine vessels the Serapis, Crocodile, Jumna, &c., built 
expressly for the conveyance of troops between this 
country and India. It may not be undesirable, I 
think, that there should be in “N. & Q.” some 
record of the rise and use of the phrase in question, 
which is still comparatively new. 

The period, from about October to the end of Feb- 
ruary, within which the annual reliefs of our British 
forces in India are made, has long been styled offli- 
cially “ the trooping season.” Consequently, when 
these ships were designed for, and devoted to, this 
particular service—following the analogy in the 
case of “ whalers,” vessels used for the purpose of 
whaling—these were called “ troopers,” as distinct 
from the “ transports” hired for a similar purpose. 

About the year 1867 duty took me occasionally 
on board these noble vessels, which had not been 
long running; and I think the phrase in question 
came into common use about that time, as an 
abbreviation of the term “ troop ships.” 

Avex. Feravsson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Gray's “ Erecy.”—I observe that Mr. Gosse, in 
his admirable edition of Gray, has declined to 





avail himself of the advice of the Editor of 


“N. & Q.,” and in stanza xxvii. of the Elegy has 
adhered to the reading “ he would rove” instead of 
“would he rove.” The latter reading {is that of 
the Egerton and Pembroke MSS., and an alteration 
to this effect was made by the poet himself in 
his copy, Dodsley’s collection, 1758 (1% S. i. 221). 
The Editor was of opinion that the emendation 
“would he rove” should clearly be introduced, in 
future, as harmonizing more perfectly with the 
“ would he stretch ” of the preceding stanza. 

Mr. Gosse makes no allusion to “ Mr. Haslewood’s 
collection of materials for an edition of Gray, con- 
sisting of several works and parts of works, MS. 
notes, newspaper cutting, &c., bound in 6 vols.” (1* 
S. i, 386). The owner of this collection in 1850 
liberally placed it at the disposal of “ intending 
editors.” Is it known where it is now ? 

The discrepanciesin connexion with the Antrobus 
family, on which I remarked 6 §, xi. 87, are not 
cleared up in this work. On the contrary, con- 
fusion is rendered worse confounded. In the index 
a letter addressed to Mary Antrobus is ascribed to 
Dorothy, and in a note on p. 329, vol. iii, the 
former is said to have been appointed postmistress 
at Cambridge, instead of the latter. They may be 
merely trifles, and are probably misprints, but they 
evince a want of care. 3. 


A Saixv’s Rerics.— 

“A correspondent writes: ‘Great interest has been 
caused at Folkestone and the neighbourhood by the 
discovery in the parish church of what are believed to 
be the remains of St. Eanswith, the patron saint of 
the church and the daughter of Eadbald, one of the 
Saxon kings of Kent. Some workmen in removing 
the plaster from a niche in the north wall noticed 
that the masonry showed signs of having been dis- 
turbed at some period, and a further search was made, 
Taking away a layer of rubble and broken tiles, a cavity 
was discovered, and in this a battered and corroded leaden 
casket, oval-shaped, about 18 in, long and 12 in. broad, 
the sides being about 10 in, high. Within it were human 
remains, but in such a crumbling condition that the vicar 
declined to allow them to be touched except by experts. 
St. Eanswith lived early in the seventh century, and was 
interred, according to historians, in the church on the 
cliff where she had founded a priory.’” 


I cut the above from a Cornish paper. It seems 
deserving of a corner in “ N. & Q.” R. 
Colyton, 


Victor Hvco an Examrte or Menta 
Vigour 1n O_p Ack.—Whatever may be the 
ultimate estimate formed of the writer whose 
obsequies have been celebrated by the French 
with much that no sober Englishman can admire, 
Victor Hugo affords a remarkable instance of the 
retention of mental vigour to an advanced period 
of life. Born in 1802, if my dates are correct, he 
must have written Les Misérables at the age of 
sixty; Les Travailleurs de la Mer at sixty-four ; 
L’Homme qui Rit at sixty-seven; and Quatre- 
Vingt-Tres at the age of seventy-two. Torquemada 
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appears to have been almost entirely recast and 
rewritten only a few years before his death, at the 
age of eighty-three. J. Maske. 


Earty Notices of Zepra: Kanearnoo.— 
In Dampier’s Voyages, 1699, i. 533, we read as 
follows; “There is a very beautiful sort of wild 
Ass in this Country [Cape of Good Hope], whose 
body is curiously striped with equal Lists of white 
and black,” &c, This is a very early description of 
the zebra. The name of the anima! is not given. 
In vol. iii, p. 123, there is a description of the 
kangaroo, which also is unnamed. 

Wa ter W. Skear. 


Ropryson Crusor Anticiratep.—We are all 
familiar with the story of Alexander Selkirk, who was 
rescued from the island of Juan Fernandez in 1709. 
But W. Dampier, in his Voyages, ed. 1699, vol. i. 
p. 84, already tells us the story of an Indian whom 
he had left behind at John Fernando’s Isle in 1681, 
when chased by some Spanish ships. This Indian 
lived on the island for three years. He had his 
gun, a knife, a small horn of powder, and some 
shot. When the powder failed, he made his gun- 
barrel into harpoons, lance-heads, hooks, and a 
long knife. See the story. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


Bistiocrarny oF Mary, Qvren or Scors.— 
Those of the many readers of * N. & Q.” who take 
an especial interest in the tragic life and stirring 
history of Mary, Queen of Scotland, may be glad to 
know that references to no less than 168 articles, 
pamphlets, &c., concerning her will be found in 
The Crypt, Nos. 1, 3, 7, and 10. Two appendices 
to these articles are published in the ‘ new series” 
of that publication for June, 1829 (p. 271), and 
December, 1829 (p. 228). W. Roverrts. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Queen’s Hovsr, Greenwicn.—In an early 
number of the Builder, Richardson, the architect, 
described an interesting old seventeenth century 
house near Trinity Hospital, Greenwich. Is any- 
thing known about this house, or since when it 
has disappeared? It contained a curious interior 
court, some panelled rooms, and an elegantly 
carved staircase, said to have been the work of 
Inigo Jones; and the exterior of the house was 
ns little altered asthe interior. Was this “Queen's 
House” ?—for a house of that name at Greenwich 
has, or had, a remarkable carved staircase of the 
Jacobean era, Any information respecting this 
old mansion will be gratefully received by 

Atiay Fea, 





Tut Finst Iron Suir.—In Smiles’s Men of 
Invention and Industry, p. 53, it is stated that 
the first iron vessel was built and launched in 
1787 by John Wilkinson, of Bradley Forge, 
Staffordshire. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1777, May, is the following entry: “On Tuesday 
the 20th, a new pleasure boat, constructed of sheet 
iron, was launched into the river Foss, York- 
shire. She is twelve feet in length, six in breadth, 
has sailed with fifteen persons on board, and may 
be conveyed to and from the river by two men.” 
Could any one discover the name of this “man of 
invention ” and, what is of importance, where the 
vessel was made ? Q. 


Batpwis pe Betuy, Ear or tne Isie or 
Wicnr.—In Morant’s Antiquities and Ilistory of 
Essex mention is made of this individual as being 
the third husband of Hawise, daughter of William, 
Earl of Albemarle and Yorkshire. He is stated 
to have died in 1212. Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting the family or title? 
I suppose the family is that of Bethune; but I 
have never come across name or title at that period 
in England before. Atrrep A, Baker. 


Cuantes Il’s Anopyxr.—In old books you 
read of Charles If.’s anodyne. It consists of 
opium, bark of elder, and sassafras, digested in 
spirits of wine before a fire or in the sun for 
several days. It is a soporific, allays fevers, 
coughs, colic, &c. The dose is fifteen drops in a 
glass of sherry. You may increase the number of 
drops up to forty, but the rate of increase must 
never exceed two drops in twenty-four hours. 
Who invented this; and why is it called Charles 
IT.’s? Is it totaily forgotten; or is it used by any- 
body now ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Heratpic.—i should be greatly obliged if 
some contributor to “N, & Q.” who is better 
versed in heraldic matters than I am would 
kindly give me information in the following case. 
The head of a cadet branch of a family dies, 
leaving no son surviving him, but daughters, 
coheiresses. Of these some marry, and of them 
some have children, but of the children of these 
daughters only the elder son of one survives. 
Can that son bear his maternal grandfather's coat 
as arms of represention, in lieu of his paternal coat, 
and without change of or addition to his paternal 
surzame ? Qvu2zRO, 

Oxford, 


Dean Evwarp Crarke, 1634.—In a Visita- 
tion of 1634 is named Edward Clarke, “a Deane 
in Treland.” Who was he? Hype Criarke, 

32, St. George's Square, 8.W, 


“Every MAN nis cwn Lawyer,” &c.—Can 
any readers of “N, & ().” supply the original 
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formula on which such expressions as that quoted 

above are modelled? I find that in 1786 a book 

was published called The Complete Oath Register ; 

or, Every Man his own Swearer.” This shows 

that the phrase “ Every man his own” this or that 

was already well known. Epowarp Benstr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Lanpseer’s Picture “ Basev,.”—In the recent 
cleaning of a picture—supposed to be an original, 
and attributed to Edwin Landseer—of the head of 
the Scotch staghound “ Based ” (or “ Bassed”), the 
name and date “Juan Currie, 1837 (or 9, the Jast 
number not quite distinct), has been brought to 
light upon the dog’s collar. Is this the name of 
the owner of the dog and the date of the picture; 
and can this serve to identify the work as an 
original ; or was John Currie a pupil of Land- 
seers? It has always been considered a replica 
of the head engraved as * Based ” (or “ Bassed ”) 
by Thomas Landseer. F. L. ©. 


Dickey. — Prof. Ruskin, in the first part 
of his Preterita, just issued, uses this word to 
indicate the guard’s seat in the old royal mail. 
He confesses himself unable to give its derivation. 
Can Pror. Skeat, or any of our philological 
friends, suggest a solution? T. Cann Hocus, 


Coixcipence or Frasts.—The following has 
been sent me from Bavaria, It is said to be copied 
from a stone slab in the church of Oberemmel-am- 
See:— 

“Quando Marcus Pascha dabit 
Et Antonius Pentecosten celebrabit 
Et Joannes Christum Adorabit 
‘Totus mundus vae clamabit.”’ 
These days will coincide in 1886. Can any of 
your readers inform me when they last did so? 


Mevses.—I cannot find this word in any dic- 
tionary or glossary. It occurs in the evidence 
given by a policeman in a poaching case (cf. Wor- 
cester Daily Times, Nov. 22, 188%2):—“ Noticing 
several nets set along the meuses on the side of 
the road, he looked about,” &. Any information 
on the word thankfully received. 

J. B. Witson, 

Knightwick. 


Hascomuse.—A few miles to the south-east of 
Godalming is the village of Hascombe, of which 
Dr. Middleton was formerly recter. It is not 
mentioned in Domesday Book, nor in the valua- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues made in the reign of 
Edward I. The first mention known of it is in 
the last year (1305) of that reign, when Henry 
Husee is said to have died seised (for life) of 
the manor of Hascombe and the advowson of the 
church, with remainder to his wife. A church, 
therefore, existed at that time, but when it was 
built is not known. The registers are imperfect, 





and none exists earlier than the reign of Charles I, 

It does not appear that the name of the place was 

ever spelt otherwise than it is now. Is there any 

probable derivation of the word—that is, of its 

first syllable ? W. T. Lynx, 
Blackheath. 


Curzon Strert.—To which house in this street 
does Horace Walpole refer in the following passage 
from his letter io the Countess of Ossory, dated 
Dec. 15, 1786 !—“ They have a charming house in 
Curzon-street and cheap as old clothes. It was 
Lord Carteret’s, and all antiqued and grotesqued by 
Adam, with an additional room in the court four- 
score feet long, then dedicated to orgies and now to 
books” (Letters, 1859, vol. ix. p. 83). I should 
add that by “they” Walpole means Lord and 
Lady Macartney. 1 FR. GB 


Brisoxis.—In the Vulgate version of Psalm 
xxxvii. 2, occur the words, “ Quemadmodum 
obera herbarum cito decident.” These words 
Richard Rolle, of Hampole, renders thus: “ As 
kale of gressis soen sall thai fall.” In the com- 
mentary mention is made of the kale of gressis 
“that grouys bi thaim ane in the feld, as brisokis.” 
The Sidney Sussex MS. inserts after Lrisokis “ or 
Ietelokes.” In the glossarial index of Mr. Bramley’s 
admirable edition the word is connected with Lat. 
brassica, cabbage. I should be glad to hear of 
other instances of the occurrence of brisokis in 
M.E. texts, A, L. Mayuew. 


AtBerT TronTEN, printer at Daventry about 
1690. What is known of this printer? 
Joun E, T, Lovepay. 


“Macanr& Excipiom.”—In a footnote to one 
of the chapters of his J/istory of England Lord 
Macaulay takes occasion to remark that, in his 
opinion, ‘ the English version of this curious work 
is only a bad translation from the Latin,” and 
proceeds to give several extracts from both, in 
support of the assertion, Irom his introduction 
to the version which he edited for the Camden 
Society (Jrish Narratives, 1641 and 1691) Mr. T. 
Crofton Croker evidently considered the MS. 
with which he had to deal as merely a transcript. 
He makes no allusion whatever to a Latin version, 
although he speaks of “a MS. copy of Col. 
O’Kelly’s account of the war of King James IT. 
in Ireland, or more probably the original,” as 
having been recently added to the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Has the Latin version 
ever been published?) Leonarp D, ARbiILE, 

18, Aytoun Street, Manchester. 


Van Eycx.—Is any portrait of John Van 
Eyck known? <A French work on the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, by Alfred Michiels, Brussels, 
1845, gives three, Nos. 159, 160, 161, see vol. ii. 
p- 161; but I gather that they are all lost or 
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untraced. There is, in the national collection at 
Trafalgar Square, the so-called portrait of “a 
man,” name presumably unknown, by this master; 
it is a fine work of art, and represents a 
somewhat dull, solid face, of serious aspect. 
It is in an old frame, with two inscriptions 
in a contemporary character, The lower inscrip- 
tion gives us a date and the artist’s name; 
the upper inscription I take to be an anagram. 
It is a triune triglot of debased Greek in medixval 


capitals, to be read thus: AGS, IXH, XAN; of 


these nine letters the second is more than doubtful, 
but the whole would make Ans Iché, Chan, «.c., 
Hans Eiché of Ghent. 

Since writing the above I have met with 
Kugler’s valuable work, and much regret that 
the abundant information he has colected is 
not more generally accessible. It appears that 
this anomalous inscription is claimed as a_per- 
sonal motto, and A-S, IXH, XAN, is to be read 
“als ichh chan,” being part of the exclamation, 
“als ik kan, niet als ik wil.” Be it so; but is not 
the second letter, standing for L, cut upside down ? 

I learn, also, that there is a traditional portrait 
of the master preserved among the “ just judges,” 
a group of the great altar-piece formerly at Ghent. 
Is more known since the date of Kugler’s book ? 


A. Hau. 
Brighton. 


Pat Trees tv Cuvrcurarps.—What was the 
object of planting palm trees in churchyards? I 
have recently come across two instances, one in 
the accounts of the parish of Holy Cross, Canter- 
bury, and another in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, which I give below:— 

** Memorandum.—That in the Moneth of Janvry 1709 

was a Palm tree Given by Tho: Yowng of the within 
mentioned Parish of St. Donston to Drayton Roberts, 
Gen’; and James Cooke Ch: wardens that same Year who 
ordred the same Immeadiately to be planted by Will 
Emblin gardner of the said parish which Standeth on the 
brow of the Sd Chvrchyard near the Coming in of the 
gate by the Vickeredg Land and for the Improvement of 
its growth aiournd to the pyblick and moistned it to the 
Root as yov may find in paige the 41 what the Charge 
was.—J ames Cooke.” 
Perhaps I may be allowed to add to this query 
that the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Dunstan's 
from 1484 to 1580 are fairly perfect, and that, 
having copied them, I am now engaged on the 
necessary notes. I hope to find a publisher some 
day. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Sivon, Lorp Lovat.—I beg to send the follow- 
ing transcript of a holograph letter, penes me, 
written by the “rebel” Lord Lovat to his banker, 
Andrew Drummond, founder of Drummond’s bank, 
Charing Cross, I should be greatly obliged by any 
information respecting the pension to which Lord 





Lovat alludes as security for his draft. His letter 
is genuine; it is addressed to “ The Honourable 
Andrew Drumond Ezqre at his house near Char- 
ring Cross London”; it bears his seal with coro- 
net, crest, and motto, and carries the banker's 
docket :— 
Edinburgh y* 21" of Nobre 1723 
Dear Sir 
Having a very Considerable sum of money to 
pay in this town at this term, to Redeem a preferable 
Right upon my Estate I am oblidg’d to make use of my 
ffriends to go through wh it when money continues to 
be so very scearce here. I therfor presum’d to draw 
upon you of this date twenty days sight to our ffriend 
Mr drumond for 89. 17s. 6: for which my pension due at 
michalmass I hope will be in your hands by y* tyme 
it falls due But if it is not as it is a Case of very extra- 
ordinary necessity y' forces me to give you this trouble 
I hope you will be so good as honour my Bill & Ile 
make any allowance you think fit for y° advance of it. 
1 offer my humble duty to mrs drumond & & [sic] y° 
children & I am wh a sincere respect 
dr Sir 
Your most obedt & most humble servt 
[signed] LovAtT. 
I give my kind service to Mt Ewer. 
W. E. Minuixey. 
5, Cornwall Residences, Clarence Gate, N.W. 


Replies, 


EXTRAORDINARY PRESS ERRORS. 
(6 S. xi. 445, 471.) 

It might be instructive to see the MS. from 
which it is possible for the compositor to set 
sapironére instead of “expression,” and Dutch 
instead of “guild.” In the absence of any evi- 
dence that the substituted words are at variance 
with the context, it is open to question whether 
the calligraphy is not more extraordinary than the 
“ press errors.” This, however, is a point upon 
which printer and author would probably join 
issue, each defending his own order. Careless 
penmen know little or reck little of the loss of 
time and temper consequent on the obscurity of 
their hieroglyphics. I hold that, as a rule, there 
is a beam in the eye of the author for every mote 
that he detects in the eye of the printer. Such 
expressions as “ printers’ errors” and “ errors of 
the press” are often very unfair. The author 
himself is most frequently the primary cause of 
the errors which provoke so much annoyance. 
They are the Nemesis of the injury he inflicts by 
his bad handwriting on the humbler ‘‘ man of 
letters.” Surely authors have only themselves to 
blame when the interpretation of their hand- 
writing is rendered a matter of speculation rather 
than a plain matter of fact. Where the copy is 
a smudgy mass of dark hints and subtle sugyes- 
tions as to what the author wants to have printed, 
errors occur of necessity; but why blame the 
printer? C. M. I. will perhaps admit that ‘a 
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large and clitssified list” of the faults of authors 
might be easily made, were it worth while. Ac- | 
cording to my experience, it is a wonder that | 
“errors of the press” are not more frequent and | 
more flagrant than they actually are. Generally | 
speaking, authors are almost as careless with their | 
proofs as they are with their copy, but they seem 
remarkably dexterous in detecting, after publica- 
tion, errors which they had ample opportunity to | 
correct in the proof-sheets. How vile some copy 
is, may be dimly understood upon just considera- | 
tion of the following mild illustration. A living 
bishop writes such an atrocious scrawl as passes 
description. Upon one occasion a compositor 
groped his way through this copy until he came to | 
a phrase which baffled his understanding and | 
staggered his imagination, He was fain to pray | 
in aid: “ Egsplain this, men and angels!” After | 
a long conference, some one was seized with an | 
inspiration ; “ Perhaps it’s Greek.” So the = 
sage was set up in such Greek characters as 
desperation suggested. There ensued a fine con- 
fusion of letters; Greek met Greek in fierce | 
antagonism, “QOnaly think of the philological | 
acumen which would have been employed on that” 
“Greek” passage ! or imagine its blood-curdling 
effect on the bishop, if the printer’s reader had | 
not discovered—by some Owen-like exhibition of | 
inferential sagacity—that the words were, after 
all, very commonplace English! After this the | 
“reader” was not at all shocked to find that, a| 
little further on, the compositor had ‘‘ reversed | 
the spell” by mistaking some of the bishop’s | 
Greek for Eoglish! As I had a hand in the 
matter, I can vouch for the truth of the story. 
Compositors on piece-work have reason to dread 
the bishop's copy, for it will only yield them six- 
pence while they ought to be earning eighteen- 
pence. 

2. When C. M. I. sees his letter in print, he 
will know that in the type used in “N. & Q.” it 
would be hardly possible for the p’s to become n’s 
by losing their tails. What about the types used in 
the Glasgow paper to which he refers? In typo- 
graphy, “split p’s” are not usual. As to the 
probably real origin of the error I could a tale 
unfold; but it would be too technical. 

3. Minister for “lunatic” recalls a parallel 
case which once came under my notice, In the 
course of a certain newspaper discussion, one of 
the parties to it—a minister—was represented as 
characterizing the arguments of his opponent as 
idiotic. He immediately protested that the word 
he had written was “ eclectic.” When his angular 
characters were re-examined, it was found that the 
word might possibly be read “eclectic,” but that 
it certainly looked more like idiotic, especially in 
view.of the fact that the controversy was waxing 
warm, 

4. In this case, probably, a few words were 








knocked down just as the forme containing them 
was being prepared for the press, and in the bustle 
and excitement which usually characterize that 
momentous occasion, the line was filled up by a 
flurried and unscrupulous compositor with any 
types that happened to fit the gap. This, of 
course, is only a theory as regards the particular 
case under notice; but I have known exactly similar 
instances. Or the words may have been pulled 
out by the sticky rollers of the printing machine, 
or knocked out by some workman not skilled in 
typography, and clumsily, perbaps furtively re- 
placed. In such cases it is not always possible to 
detect the culprit. The above was written prior 
to the appearance of the note (6S. xi. 471) by 
Dr. Srarrow Simpson. His explanation and the 
present suggestions are quite compatible. 
J. F. McRag. 

9, Colls Road, Peckham, S.E. 

Heranpic: Arms or Convmevs, &c. (6™ S. 
xi, 209, 331, 478).—I am obliged to W. M. M. 
for suggesting an inquiry which enables me to 
correct some not unnatural mistakes. The arms 
I gave are those of Las Cuevas, who were created 
Dukes of Albuquerque in Estremadura in 1464. 
The Albuquerques of Portugal claimed to descend 
from Don Alfonso Tellez de Menesez, “ Poblador” 
of Albuquerque in Estremadura, by Dena Teresa 
Sanchez, who was a natural daughter of Sancho I. 
of Portugal. The arms borne by the navigator 
Alfonso d’Albuquerque, if he or his ancestors could 
make out this filiation, would then be those which 
appear beneath his portrait—Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
the royal arms of Portugal, with a bendlet sinister 
(query, is this omitted on the portrait ?); 2 and 3, 
tive fleurs-de-lis in saltire. As to the tinctures 
of the last quarter there is some doubt. The 
Menesez family bore the above arms in later 
times without the bendlet, and made the second 
and third quarters Az, five tleurs-de-lis in saltirearg. 
But to the Portuguese Albuquerques is ascribed 
the following coat : “O escudo esquartelado ; as 
primeiro as Quinas de Portugal com seu filete, 
e contrabanda costumada [the royal arms of Por- 
tugal with the bendlet sinister]. © segundo de 
vermelho, e cinco flores de liz de ouro em aspa 
[Gu., five fleurs-de-lis in saltire or]: assim os con- 
trarios.” And this, I imagine, is really the correct 
blazon. Several Portaguese families bore, with 
varying tinctures, five fleurs-de-lis in saltire, €. 9-5 
Carilhos, Maldonados, Matos, Casal, Marinhos, 
Fayas, Lobeiras, &e. There is no reason to sup- 
pose the fleurs-de-lis in the Albuquerque coat had 
any special reference, or were a special grant to 
the navigator. ; 

The coat which I have seen assigned to 
Cabeza de Vaca had a single cow’s head in pro- 
file. I find, however, that these are really the 
arms of the Italian family of Capo di Vaca, and 
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the scribe was evidently misled by the names 
being equivalent. The Spanish armorials assign 
to Cabeza de Vaca the following coat : Chequy 
of fifteen panes or and gu.; on a bordure az. 
six cows’ heads, three on each side, issuant from 
the chequy, those on the sinister contournés 


argent. This is plainly the coat which W. M. M. 
desires to have. Joun Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


Sytvanus Bevan (6@ §, xi. 488).—The 
Sylvanus Bevan about whom W. F. P. requires 
information was son of Silvanus (or Sylvanus) 
Bevan, of Swansea. He was born in 1691, 
and died 1795. His son Timothy Bevan, of 
Swansea, married Elizabeth, daughter of David 
Barclay, and granddaughter of Robert Barclay 
of Urie, the celebrated apologist of the (Quakers, 
and had a son Silvanus Bevan, of Fosbury, Wilts, 
born 1743, and died 1830, leaving seven sons. 
His grandson, Mr. Robert Cooper Lee Bevan, of 
Fosbury, Wilts, and Trent Park, Herts, is the 
present representative of the family. He married 
Lady Agneta Yorke, and has issue. He has the 
bustof Silvanus Bevan (the second) done by himself, 
Another Silvanus Bevan, a member of this family, 
married, in 1780, Mary, daughter of Edward Fox, 
of Wadebridge, Cornwall, and left issue. There 
is a connexion with the Gurney family through the 
marriage of Agatha, only daughter and heir of 
David Barclay, with Richard Gurney; and the 
Bevans are also connected with the Hanburys and 
Hoares, The relationships can easily be traced 
through Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The founding of Barclay, Bevan & Co.’s bank 
is uncertain as to date, but it was prior to 1729. 
The books are preserved from that date. Its 
sign was the Black Spread Eagle. The first Bevan 
that joined the bank was named Silvanus, in 1768. 
Hilton Price, in Handbook of London Bankers, says 
of the Silvanus Bevan inquired after by W. F. P. 
that he was probably an ancestor of the Bevan in the 
firm, and that he banked with Child & Co. in 1704. 
With the Hanburys I think it was the same. 
Allen & Hanbury, of Plough Court, apothecaries 
and Quakers, also furnished the bank of Hanbury 
& Co. There are many lineal Bevans living now. 

C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Masters or Stamronp Grauuar Scnoon 
(6" S, xi. 226, 417).—11. Samuel Geree, died 
1673. 1 am inteyzested in some Yorkshiremen 
bearing this very variously spelled surname. 
There was one Sam. Geree, of Euimanuel Coll., 
Camb., B.A. 1656/7, M.A. 1660. In 1651 there 
was a Matthew Geree who married Alice, daughter 
of Michael Musgrave, of Howden, draper, and had 
a son Samuel, W. C. B. 





German Proverns: Turcoporien (6™ 8. xi, 
128, 277, 512).—I_ have a list of the Turcopoliers 
and their lieutenants, taken from an old book in 
the public library at Malta, and also a very few 
particulars as to the careerof some ofthem. These 
are embodied in a mass of notes taken from various 
Maltese sources, so that I cannot give the name of 
the work from which my list is copied. I shall be 
pleased to give Mr. Upron all the information I 
possess. Perhaps I can be of immediate service by 
stating that Sir Nicholas Upton was appointed 
Turcopolier in 1551, gained on the very day of his 
election a signal victory with his cavalry over that 
of the Ottomans, and expired the same evening, of 
his fatigues. PortTuMINsTER, 


Tria py Wacen or Datrrie (6S. xi, 144, 252, 
374, 462).—Contemporaneous documents relating to 
that curious subject, trial by battle, are, I apprehend, 
very rare. You will therefore, I trust, hold me 
excused if I direct attention to one printed by Mr. 
Raine among the Coldingham Charters appended 
to his Ilistory of North Durham. It is numbered 
ceexevii., and is a grant made by John, formerly 
Porcarius of Coldingham, to Saints Cuthbert and 
Ebba, of three acres and a half of land in Great 
Riston ; these lands he says he received from 
Roger, son of Adam of Riston, “ pro duello quod 
pro eo manucepi et vici.” Avex. Nespirt. 


Tue Bishop THAT SUFFERED FoR THE ANTI- 
popEs (6 S. xi, 408, 432, 515).—I find the fol- 
lowing in the late Prof. De Morgan’s Budget of 
Paradoxes. Speaking of the meaning of the word 
paradox, he says :— 

“ There may be paradox upon paradox : and there isa 
good instance in the eighth century in the case of Virgil, 
an Irishman, Bishop of Salzburg and afterwards Saint, 
and his quarrels with Boniface, an Englishman, arch- 
bishop ot Mentz, aleo afterwards Saint, All we know 
about the matter is, that there exists a letter of 748 from 
Pope Zachary, citing Virgil—then, it seems, at most a 
simple priest, though the Pope was not sure even of 
that—to Rome to answer the charge of maintaining that 
there is another world (mundus) under our earth (terra), 
with another sun and another moon. Nothing more is 
known: the letter contains threats in the event of the 
charge being true; and there history drops the matter, 
Since Virgil was afterwards a Bishop and » Saint, we 
may fairly conclude that he died in the full flower of 
orthodox reputation. It has been supposed—and it 
seems probable—that Virgil maintained that the earth 
is peopled all the way round, so that under some spots 
there are antipodes ; that his contemporaries, with very 
dim ideas about the roundness of the earth, and most of 
them with none at all, interpreted him as putting another 
earth under ours—turned the other way, probubly, like 
the second piece of bread-and-butter in a sandwich— 
with a sun and moon of its own. In the eighth century 
this would infallibly have led to an underground gospel, 
an underground Pope, and an underground Avignon for 
him to live in, When, in later times, the idea of in- 
habitants for the planets was started, it was immediately 
asked whether they had sinned, whether Jesus Christ 
died for them, whether their wine and their water could 
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be lawfully used in the sacraments, &c. On so small a 
basis as the above has been constructed a companion 
case to the persecution of Galileo. On one side the 
positive assertion, with indignant comment, that Virgil 
was deposed for antipodal heresy; on the other, serious 
attempts at justification, palliation, or mystification. 
Some writers say that Virgil was found guilty; others 
that he gave satisfactory explanation, and became very 
good friends with Boniface: for all which see Bayle. 
Some have maintained that the antipodist was a different 
rson from the canonized bishop: there is a second 
jirgil, made to order. When your shoes pinch, and will 
not stretch, always throw them away and get another 
pair: the same with your facts....... To me the little 
information that we have seems to indicate—but not 
with certainty—that Virgil maintained the antipodes; 
that his ignorant contemporaries travestied his theory 
into that of an underground cosmos ; that the Pope cited 
him to Rome to explain his system, which. as reported, 
looked like what all would tien have affirmed to be 
heresy; that he gave satisiactory explanations, and was 

dismiesed with honour.” 
5. A. Srrone. 


Kyicuts: James I. (6™ §, xi. 425, 516).— 
James I. reigned twenty-two years, and 1 presume 
that the record of the knights who received the 
accolade from him relates to all so honoured during 
his reign. I will certainly comply with Mr. 
Warp’s suggestion, and give full particulars of the 
MS. from which I derived the information in some 
early number. It is in the British Museum, but 
as I was searching for information of another sort 
I cannot give the precise particulars until I ex- 
amine the volumes again. I recollect that a batch 
of the knights were stated to have been knighted 
at the “Charter House.” J. Stanvisu Haty. 

Temple. 


Joun Arrersot. (6" §. xi. 509).—If the 
Parliamentary Return of the Members of the 
House of Commons (P.P., 1878, vol. Ixii. pt. ii. 
266) is correct, this gentleman represented Wootton 
Bassett from October, 1812, to April, 1813,—barely 
six months, I may add that he is described in 
the return as “of Portland Place, county Middle- 
sex.” G. F. R. B. 

John Attersoll represented Wootton Bassett 
from March, 1812, till the dissolution, Nov. 24, 
1812. He was returned again at the general 
election, but was, I believe, replaced in the re- 
presentation by Robert Rickards, Esq., Mar. 11, 
1813. He died Dee. 24, 1822, T. J. H. 


Women as Overseers (6™ S, xi. 368, 455, 
518).—Referring to the heading, E. is too positive, 
and too little courteous in style. Others worthy of 


a place in“ N. & Q.” will, I think, see what E. 
bluntly denies, viz., that a lady overseer and a 
lady knight are in part materia, the real question 
being as to women in unusual positions, There 
are “extraordinary statements” which are his- 
torically true, and women have done deeds of 


what is or what is not history, and will ask in a 
more becoming tone, he shall have the “ authority ” 
he demands to help his future studies in history. 
W. F. Hopson, 
Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Peerace ATTAINDER Reversion (6" §, xii. 8). 
—Your correspondent X. C. is wrong in speaking 
of the “reversion” of attainted peerage. He 
means, no doubt, its “reversal.” In the case to 
which he refers no fresh patent is issued. The old 
peerage is revived by the sign manual of the 
sovereign. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


See Dodd’s Manual of Dignities, Privilege, and 
Precedence (1842), pp. 168-9. G. F. R. B. 


“Tie Deata or THe Orv Squire” (6 §S, xii, 
9)—All the Year Round, New Series, vol. ii. 
p. 370, contains a poem entitled “The Death of 
th’ Owd Squire,” and beginning :— 

“*'T was a wild, mad kind of night, as black as the bottom- 
less pit, 

The re was howling away, like a Bedlamite in a fit.” 

I shall be glad to know if this is the poem 
inquired for. Watrer Hares, 
Faringdon, Berks, 


Caricature or A Barner (6@ S. xii. 8).— 
The satire referred to by Mn. Parrerson, entitled 
“ Don Tonsorio,” &c., is in the British Museum as 
Satirical Print No. 2469, with the publication 
line, “Sold by G. Bickham in May’s Buildings, 
Covent Garden, and of all Print Sellers in London 
and Westminster. Price 6d.” No. 2469 has been 
coloured by hand. It is undoubtedly the work of 
the younger Bickham, and, apparently, although 
engraved within « larger margin, it was designed 
to accompany “The Butcher,” “A Victualler,” 
and “ Moll Handy,” Satirical Prints Nos. 2470, 
2471, and 2472. Two of the latter three works 
contain no references to individuals or “ spoil- 
trades.” Except the veiled names of “ Chapman” 
and others, there seems to be no indication of a 
particular raison d’étre for the publication of 
either of these plates. I have met with no ex- 
planation of these names. Probably Bickham 
designed and engraved No, 2469, which is a very 
common print, and sold the plate to his neigh- 
bour Hammond. No. 2471 contains references to 
“Sadler, Fleet S[treet],” a tobacconist; “[The 
Cheshire] Cheese, Fleet Street,” the “ Bedford 
Head,” and “Blue Posts” (well-known taverns); 
and “Calvert” and “[Sir Humphry] Parsons” 
(brewers of renown). F. G. 8. 


“PERHAPS IT WAS RIGHT TO DISSEMBLE YOUR 
Love,” &c. (6 S. xi. 487; xii. 14).—The state- 
ment that Bickerstaff wrote these lines in a comedy 
printed in 1770 was, I think, fully replied to by 











valour often ; and when E, shall cease to “imagine” 


the editorial note (2™ S. vii. 176) in 1859, where 
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we are told, “ The lines are not in Bickerstaff's 
comedy ’Tis Well it’s no Worse, 8vo. 1770.” 
Kemble introduced them into The Panel in 1788, 
and the question is whence did he take them? 
They were in The Asylum, 1785, and in the 
Annual Register, 1783, with no writer’s name. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Rererence To Dr. Jonyson (6 S. x. 465).— 
Mr. E. Gorvoy Durr sent a letter to “N. & Q.” 
of Hy. Greswold’s, relating to the character of 
Johnson and his being “‘a very hanghty ill-natured 
gent.,” and so not fit fora schoolmaster at Solihull. 
in Croker’s Boswell (vol. i. p. 33, ed. New York, 
1844) the identical letter is given in extenso. Mr. 
Walmesley endeavoured to obtain the mastership 
of that Warwickshire grammar-school, and Gres- 
wold’s letter was addressed to Walmesley, and is 
preserved in the records of Pembroke College, so 
that Mr. Durr must, I think, be in error when 
he says, “it was found, I think, amongst the 
papers of the grammar-school at Solihull.” No 
doubt it is still, as Croker represented it to be in 
his edition 1831, in the archives of Pembroke. 

The Quarterly advised Croker to rearrange the 
elaborate and learned muddle that he had made 
of Boswell’s book in the ed. 1831, and it came 
out in 10 vols,, 1848, superintended by T. Wright, 
and two supplementary vols. of Johnsoniana. This 
was reissued by Bohn in 1859, and Lowndes says 
is the only edition which contains the Johnsoniana, 
ulthongh he has, two lines only above, just told us 
that Wright’s edition had them. This is totally 
inaccurate, for Murray’s edition in 10 vols. 12mo., 
1835, has the Jobnsoniana, and I dare say half a 
dozen more editions have. There is an immense 
amount of confusion, error, and bad criticism in 
the notes of Croker, but also there is an inestim- 
able store of valuable matter in them. But what 
is now wanted—if it has not already been tho- 
roughly done—is a new edition with the text of 
Boswell untouched and all the notes of Croker 
and every other authority at the foot of the text, 
with the Johnsoniana printed at the end, giving 
a reference back to the text and year to which 
each anecdote seems to belong, and then a big 
index. As it stands, to rectify a single point 
makes the head swiw, C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Cavcus (6 8, xi. 309, 451).—The complete 
passage in the Diary of John Adams, dated Boston, 
february, 1763, is as follows :— 


“This day learnt that the Causus Club meets at cer- 
tain times in the garret of ‘Tom Dawes, the adjutant of 
the Boston regiment. He has a large house, and he has 
a moveable partition in his garret, which he takes down, 
and the whole club meets in one room. There they 
smoke tobacco, till you cannot see from one end of the 
garret to the other; there they drink flip, I suppose ; 
there they choose a moderator, who puts questions to the 
vote regularly; and select-men, overzeers, collectors, 


wardens, fire-wards, and representatives are regularly 
chosen before they are chosen by the town. They send 
committees to wait upon merchants’ club, and to pro- 
pose and join in the choice of men and measures. Cap- 
tain Cunnynghame says they have often selected him to 
go to these caucuses.” 

It has been conjectured that caucus is a corruption 
of calkers. Possibly the club which met in Tom 
Dawes’s garret was originally a mechanics’ club, 
called, from the leading trade in it, the “ Calkers’ 
Club,” which name, with a variation, it still 
retained after it passed into the hands of politicians. 

Mr. J. H. Trumbull derives the term from an 
aboriginal word meaning to speak, encourage, insti- 
gate. The singular of the Indian noun is said to 
have been kaw-kaw-was, and the plural kaw- 
wus-sough, councillors, which the Virginians 
changed into cockarouse, designating a petty chief- 
tain. It has been supposed that thence comes 
caucuses and caucus. (See Ripley and Dana's 
American Cyclopedia.) The same authority has 
the following :— 

“ The change of Government consequent on the R. vo- 
lution led, in the Northern States especially, to a great 
increase of the elect ve officers, while the prevailing idea 
of the impropriety of self-nominations, and of a per- 
sonal canvas for votes, made some nominating and can- 
vassing machinery necessary. Meetings held for this 
purpose received the name of cavcuses, Each party 
held in each elective district its own caucus, to nominate 
candidates. Public notice of the time and place was 
given, and every voter of the party was at liberty to 
attend. A moderator and clerk being chosen, a nomina- 
tive list was opened. Each person present nominsted 
whom he pleased. Several copies of the list were made 
and distributed through the meeting. each person placing 
a mark against the candidate whom he proposed, and 
the candidate having the highest number of marks was 
declared the nominee. When the constituency was 
large or the district extensive, this method was found 
inapplicable, eo a representative caucus was substituted, 
del: gates being appointed at meetings like that above 
described, beld in the case of cities and large towns in 
wards, and in country districts in townships. These 
elective caucuses commonly took to themselves the 
name of nominating conventions.” 

Geo. H. Brierrey. 

Oswestry. 


“Excruisn as Sue is Spoke” (6% S. xi. 165, 
406, 473).—While a good title will not carry off « 
bad book, a good book is not infrequently killed 
by a bad title. A title is sometimes even of more 
value than the text. [am sorry that Mr Junian 
Marsua.t, whose opinion is always entitled to 
careful consideration, should quarrel with “ English 
as She is Spoke.” Inferentially Mr. Marsuac 
would have had me adopt “ English as He is 
Spoke.” Bat how offensive to a delicately attuned 
ear! And, therefore, what a bad title! Further- 
more, “ English as She is Spoke” is much less 
absurd than Mr. Marsnatt would have us 
believe. Had Senhor Carolino used it, he would 
probably have taken “ English,” in the sense used, 
as equivalent to “ the English language,” and, the 
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word for language being feminine both in French 
and Portugtese, he would naturally, and from his 
point of view correctly, have used the pronoun she, 
Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Os Eacir’s Wise (6™ S. xii. 8).—Under the 
year 1763 in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the 
Doctor thus ridicules Colley Cibber’s couplet in 
one of his birthday odes :— 

“T remember, said Dr. Johnson, the following couplet 
in allusion to the King and himself ;— 

* Perched on the eagle's soaring wing, 

The lowly linnet loves to sing.” 
Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale ef the 
wren sitting upon the eagle's wing, and he had applied it 
to a linnet.” 
Therefore it seems Colley Cibber’s ornithological 
idea is nothing but a “ groundless fiction,” 
Frepx. Rove. 
Ashford, Kent. 


It may be worth while to mention that the 
humming-bird is said to torment the eagle by 
perching on its head while in full flight, and peck- 
ing out its feathers. For a description of this, 
with an illustration by Harrison Weir, see the 
Rev. J. G. Wood's very entertaining little book 
My Feathered Friends. 

Epwarp H, Marsmarr, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Mains or Honove (6™ S. xi. 149, 252, 275, 
332, 388).—In answer to the question, “ Where 
are the two keepers of the robes!” I beg to say 
they will be found under the head of the “ Queen’s 
Household,” in the Royal Kalendar, which Stock- 
dale compiled for many years. They come after 
the “ bedchamber women” and before the “seam- 
stress and laundress.” The latter in 1818 was “the 
Hon. Miss Anne Boscowen.” The nature of Miss 
Burney’s post is defined in the Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney, where the following appears :— 


“The Dr. was then informed that the office of his 
daughter was to be that of an immediate attendant 
upon her Majesty, designated in the Court Calendar by 
the name of Keeper of the Robes; he could not but 
smile a little upon learning that its duties exacted 
constant readiness to assist at her Majesty's toilette, not 
from any pragmatical disdain of dress, but its charms 
and capabilities, he was well aware, had engaged no 
part of his daughter's reflections; what she knew of it 
was accidental, and conducing, consequently, to no sys- 
tem or knowledge that might lead to any eminence of 
judgment for inventing or directing ornamental personal 
drapery, and she was as utterly unacquainted with the 
value of jewellery as she was unused to its wear and 
care. The Queen, however, he considered, was pro- 
bably determined to take her chance, well knowing she 
had others more initiated about her to supply such de- 
ficiences. And, ere long, he had the imexpressible 
comfort to be informed that so changed, through the 
graciousness of the Queen tv his daughrer, was the place 
from that which had been Mrs. Haggerdorn’s, so 





new Keeper of the Robes had no robes in her keeping, 
that the difficulties with respect to jewellery, laces, and 
court habiliments, and the other routine business be- 
longing to the dress manufactory, appertained to her 
colleague, Mrs, Schwellenburg, and that the manual 
labours and cares devolved upon the wardrobe women, 
while from herself all that officially was required was 
assiduous attention, unremitting readiness for every 
summons to the dressing-room, not infrequent long 
readings, and perpetual sojourn at the Palace.” 

In the Court Kalendar the ‘keepers of the 
robes” are said to have had two “ assistants.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

Chamberlayne’s Anglia Notitia begins earlier 
than is conjectured at the last of the above refer- 
ences, I have “Anglie Notitia; or, the Present 
State of England. By Edw: Chamberlayne, 
Doctor uf Laws, 1687,” the sixteenth edition ; 
and also the edition of 1707, which was the 
twenty-second edition, E. J. §. 

stoke Newington, 


Curtiiana (6% §. xi. 381).—Vol. v. of Pope’s 
Works (1739) contains a ‘‘ Catalogue of the Sur- 
reptitious and Incorrect Editions of Mr. Pope’s 
Letters,” six of which were printed by E. Carll in 
1727, 1735, 1736 ; with the “preface of the pub- 
lisher of the Surreptitious Edition, 1735.” Ina 
letter from Swift to Pope, September 3, 1735, he 
says : “ This letter will be delivered to you by 
Faulkner the printer, who goes over on his private 
affairs. This is an answer to yours of two months 
ago, which complains of that profligate fellow 
Carll.” In a subsequent letter, of October 21, 
1735, Swift says: “I answer’d your letter re- 
lating to Curll, &. I believe my letters have 
escap’d being publish’d, because I writ nothing 
but Nature and Friendship, and particular in- 
cidents, which could make no figure in writing. 
or You need not apprehend any Curll’s meddling 
with your letters to me. I will not destroy them, 
but have ordered my Executors to do that office.” 

A, A. 


Rosary (6 S, xi. 488).—Is it not an assump- 
tion for which there is no proof that the “ rosary ” 
has anything at all to do with the “ taking of the 
rose as an emblem of the Virgin Mary”? For the 
great liturgical authority Cardinal Bona gives this 
origin of the name: “Hoc Rosarium adinstar 
psulterii Davidici ex centum et quinquaginta 
Salutationibus, tanquam ex totidem suaveolentibus 
rosis, componitur, et hinc Rosarii nomenclaturam 
accepit ” (Horologinm Asceticum, cap. v. § xviii., 
“De Rosario B. Virginis,” p. 246, Paris, 1676). 
Similarly :— 

“Rosarium proprie significat sertum, seu coronam, 
qua virgines circum tempora cingi solent, sponszeque 
adornari. Ad hujus autem similitudinem formulam 
quandam orandi per calculus, receptissimo apud Fideles 
vocabulo Rosarium dicimus, quod nempe in ea certa 
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Salutationes ob mysteria quaedam repetitw, Virgini 
virginum offerantur, tanquam egregium, et gratissimum 
quoddam sertum spiritualibus florum odoribus cumu- 
Jatum, quod merito coronam vocamus, eo quod in cir- 
culum recitando abeat, redeatque oratio, unde egredi- 
tur: sive quod tot granis constet, quot fuerunt anni 
vite Bw Virginis...... Sunt, qui appellent Pealterium 
Marianum: quod integrum, Rocarium consistat ex 150 
Salutationibue Angelicis juxta numerum Psalmorum 
Davidicorum.”—L. Beyerlinck, Mag. Theat, Vit. Hum., 
tom. v. p. 227 B, Venet., 1707. 

There is good reason for thinking that the use 
of the rosary was earlier than St. Dominic, the 
founder of the brothers of the order. For, 

“Dom Lue d'Achery et dom Mabillon (Pref. ad Acta 
SS. Ord. Bened., sec. 5, p. 58) se sont attachés A prouver 
que cette pratique est plus ancienne, et qu'elle eétoit en 
usage l'an 1100; Mosheim est dans la méme opinion 
(Mist. Ecclés., 10° siecle, 2° part, c. 4. § 2). D'autres 
ont attribué & Paul, abbé du Mont Phermé en Libye, 
contemporain de Saint Antoine; d'autres a Saint 
Benoit, quelques-uns au vénérable Bede; lvlydore- 
Vergile prétend que Pierre l'ermite, pour exciter les 
peuples & Ia croisade, sous Urbain I1., en 1096, leur 
enseignoit le psautier laique composé de 150 Ave Maria, 
comme le psautier ecclésiastique est composé de 150 

saumes, et que cétoit l'usage des solitaires de la 

alestine. Ona trouvé dans Je tombeau de Sainte Ger- 
trude de Nivelles, décédée en (67, et dans celui de Saint 
Norbert, mort en 1124, des grains enfilés qui parvissent 
étre des grains de chapelet.’’—Bergier, Dict. de Théol., 
s.v. “ Rosaire,” Par., 1863). 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Mr. Maran is in error in supposing that 
St. Dominic took “the rose as an emblem of the 
Virgin Mary”; for, in fact, the word has nothing 
at all to do with the rose. It is merely the 
Latinized form of the French word rosaire, 
which means a bead. The rosary was certainly 
“invented” or instituted by St. Dominic, but 
for a reason quite different from that of an 
emblem. Ducange says of it :— 

* Rosaria, Gallice Rosaire. Series sacrorum globulo- 
rum, majorom 15, et minorum 150, intermixtorum, quot 
percurrunt recitando /’ater noster, si majores sint globuli, 
vel Ave Maria, si minores; in honorem scilicet quin- 
decem Mysteriorum Domini nostri J. C. quorum consors 
fuit B. Virgo Maria; cujusmodi orationis auctor fuisse 
dicitur 8, Dominicus in Bulla Pii V. P.P, ann, 1596, ubi 
usum ejus auctoritate sua confirmavit.” 

It is further stated that he instituted this form of 
prayer at the time when the heresy of the Albi- 
genses overspread certain parts of France and 
Italy, and that it was called the rosary, or psalter 
of the Blessed Virgin, and was to be repeated, on 
certain occasions, 150 times, according to the 
number of the psalms of David; and that the 
Lord’s Prayer, with meditations on the life of 
Christ, was to be interposed on every tenth 
time—that is, fifteen times during the whole. 

Eomunp Tew, M.A. 


Is Mr. Maran correct in supposing that 
St. Dominic “invented” the rosary? The version 
of the story given in several works of reference is 





that the saint received from the Virgin Marya 
chaplet of beads, the name of which owed its 
origin to Rosa Mystica, one of the Virgin’s many 
titles. Another, but less probable supposition, is 
that the beads of the gift in question were made 
of rosewood, It is, apparently, clear that similar 
mechanical adjuncts to prayer existed and were 
used by monks prior to the time of St. Dominic, 
and therefore the latter cannot lay claim to the 
invention of the practice of bead - counting, 
although he is credited with the receipt of the 
“rosary” from which sprung the use of the term, 
together with the foundation of a fixed religious 
function in connexion with it. H. 8. 


In the Encyclopédie Théologique, edited by 
l'Abbé Migne, [ find the following explanation at 
the commencement of a chapter upon the origin 
and use of the rosary: “Que signifie le Rosaire ? 
Son nom, c'est un bouquet des plus belles fleurs 
spirituelles rappelces ici par la rose, offert 4 Ja reine 
des cieux par ses enfants les plus dévouds de la 
terre.” Ropert Sreacate, 


Doubtless St. Dominic took the rose as the 
emblem of the Blessed Virgin Mary because from 
early times it was considered symbolical of her. 
“She is the rose of Sharon. as well as the lily of 
the valley, and as an emblem of love and beauty 
the rose is especially dedicated to her” (Intro. 
Jamieson’s Leg. of the Madonna, p. xviii). 

M. 


As illustrating, rather than answering, his 
query, Mr. Maran may like to be referred to 
Mr. R. J. King’s article on “Sacred Trees and 
Flowers,” in the Quarterly Review, July, 1863. 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ovin’s “Metamorpnoses” (6% §. xi, 489).— 
No mention of this book is to be found in Watt 
or in the British Museum Catalogue, s.n. Samber. 
In the second edition of Roma Illustrata (1723) 
the author states in the dedication that he is “ now 
publishing with as much expedition as the nature 
of the thing will allow of ” Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
This dedication is dated August 20, 1721. 

G, F. RR. B. 

Hontincrietp, Surroik, ano (cren Exiza- 
neTH (6" §S. xi. 386, 498)—Your correspondent 
Mr. Gotpryc is in error when he says there is “ an 
ouk at Heveningham planted by Queen Elizabeth.” 
I have just referred to my Gilpin, and find in his 
work Remarks on Forest Scenery, vol. i. p. 152, 
“that this oak was hollow in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is said she used often in her youth 
to take her stand in this tree and shoot at the deer 
as they passed.” It is, therefore, evident it bad 
been planted long before Elizabeth's time. 

H. E, Wicxiysoy. 

Anerley, S,E, 
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Names or Devits: Puppixc or Tame 
(6 S. xi. 306, 438, 471).—I am sorry to have 
given Mr. Tempve a deal of trouble, but I confess 
I think he is « little too severe upon me. No 
contributor to “ N, & Q.” is less desirous, and few 
are less qualified, than myself to play the part of a 
critic, who “ sedet seternumque sedebit” upon his 
fellow citizens in the great republic of letters. My 
allusion to “Pudding of Thame” as a “ threshed 
out” subject was merely meant as an apology for 
offering another conjectural explanation to the store 
already accumulated. I had no thought of Mr. 
Tempce’s special query at the moment, nor can I 
suggest any answer thereto. 

Eowarp H. Marsiaty, M.A, 


Hastings, 


Parattet Passaces: Bren Jonson AND 
Puitosrratvs (6 §. x, 365, 456).—With respect 
to this seeming plagiarism, Moore, Memoirs of 
R. B. Sheridan, chap. i, states that Cumberland 
first noticed it. I should be glad of the reference 
to Cumberland’s works, H. DeLevinayr. 

Chiswick. 


GENEALOGICAL Qceries (6 §. xi. 467).— 
Isabel, the first wife of Sir Richard de Stafford, of 
Clifton, was daughter of Sir Richard de Vernon, of 
Haddon, co. Derby, Knt., by his wife, Matilda, 
daughter and coheir of William de Camville, of 
Clifton, co. Stafford. Isabel was married before 
1339, in which year the manor and advowson of the 
church of Clifton-Camville and other lands were 
entailed upon her and her husband, Sir Richard 
de Stafford, and their joint issue, in reversion on the 
death of Matilda de Vernon, her mother (Final 
Concord, Divers Counties, 13 E. IIT. No. 75). 
She was living in October, 1351 (Fin. Cone., 
Michaelmas term, 25 E. IIL). Cf. Inq. p.m. of 
Richard de Vernon, 16 E. Il. No. 50; Patent Roll 
11 E. III. p. 2, m. 27; Ing. p.m. of William de 
Campville, 12 E. III. (first Nos.) No. 11; Patent 
Roll 19 E. IIL. p. 2, m. 7; Originalia Roll 20 
E. IIT. rot. 55; Inq. p.m. of Sir Richard de Staf- 
ford, Knt., 4 R. Il. No. 51; and a deed indented, 
dated in 22 E. III. (1348), between Matilda de 
Vernon, Sir Richard de Stafford, Kat., and Isabel 
his wife, of the one part, and John de Cireyesley 
(Gresley) and Alice his wife of the other, to which 
three armorial seals are appended, viz., 1, that of 
Matilda de Vernon, bearing the arms of Vernon 
impaling those of Camville ; 2, that of Sir Richard 
de Stafford, of Clifton; 3, that of Isabel de Staf- 
ford, his wife, containing three separate shields 
meeting in base, charged severally with the coats 
of Stafford of Clifton, Vernon, and Camville. 
This deed is noted in Dodsworth MS. 95, fol. 14, 
in the Bodleian Library, and in Vincent’s Stefford- 
shire, 133, fol. 43, in Heralds’ College. 

The evidence derived from these sources recon- 
ciles the conflicting statements of Cilover, Erdes- 
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wick, Dugdale, Nichols, and Shaw regarding Sir 
Richard de Stafford’s first wife. 
B. W. GreenrFievp, 
Southampton. 


Hermentrupe will no doubt be aware that the 
will of Ann, wife of Sir Thomas Latimer, the 
Lollard leader, of Braybroke, is printed in Testa- 
menta Vetusta, vol. i. p. 160; but there is no clue 
to her own parentage to be found in it. She only 
mentions a brother named Roger. The will is 
dated July 14, 1402, and proved October 27, 1402. 
In the Monasticon, vol. v. p. 183, s.v. “ Daventre,” 
there is a short genealogy of Latimer of Braybroke, 
“ex registro Prioratus de Davintre penes Joh, 
Rushworth de hosp. Line. armig. 1651.” 

J. H. Wrtir. 


Rochdale, 


Reoister or Arrorntments (6 §. xi, 508).-— 
In Chamberlayne’s Anglia Notitia for 1687 Mr. 
Jo. Ashton is described as the Clerk of the Council, 
&e., in the Queen’s Court, and his salary is given 
as 401, G. F. R. 

SLEANE (6% S. x. 249, 413).—Perhaps I may 
be permitted to reply to my own query on this 
word by an extract from the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, vol. ii. p. 35, 
which I lately came across:—‘‘ A charter of 
Heury I. relating to the Hospital of Harbledown 
before the hamlet bore that name describes the 
institution as the ‘ Hospital in the Forest of 
slen”” Hence, doubtless, the origin of Bleane, 
although the position of the words “ The Bleane,” 
to the figure of the beacon in “ Britannia Depicta,” 
would quite warrant one in connecting the two. 
According to the same authority (B. D.) Boughton 
is just four miles from Harbledon, and the road for 
some two miles from Boughton is represeated with 
a belt of trees on each side. J.J. 5. 


Tue “Poriticat Reaister” (6" §, xi. 346, 508), 
—Having at the Crossley sale obtained the 
eleventh volume of this periodical, I am enabled 
to state that it extended at least to the seventy- 
first number. The volume contains seven numbers, 
namely, from July to December, 1772, and one 
which has no date of publication, but probably 
was printed about New Year, 1773, and possibly 
the last which was issued. This eleventh volume 
has only one illustration, which serves as a frontis- 
piece, and represents Black Harry—I presume the 
Duke of Grafton—figured as the knave of spades (?), 
with an anchor at his side inscribed “ Bradshaw,” 
referring, of course, to the notorious Thomas Brad- 
shaw, commonly called “ cream-coloured Tom,” 
who, according to the London Magazine, com- 
menced life as Lord Barrington’s footman, but, 
finding ways to creep into the Duke of Grafton’s 
favour, rose to be Secretary of the Treasury, and 
was made a Lord of the Admiralty in May, 1772. 
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This appointment led Junius to write a congratu- 
latory letter to the Lords Commissioners. There 
are in all in the Political Register about fifty 
political caricatures and thirteen portraits. It 


would hardly be possible to find out now who} 


designed them; probably several artists were 
employed. Only one plate has any designer’s name 
to it, and that is a fancy one; it is the illustration 
to No. 50, and is signed “ Bate fecit, Junius 
sculp.” Ten of the seventy-one numbers appear 
to have been issued without any illustration. 
Eowarp Sotty. 


There were seventy-one numbers published of this 
Political Register. The first is for May, 1767; 
the last is not dated, but the seventieth number is 
for December, 1772. They are contained in eleven 
volumes. Lowndes has fallen into a curious 
mistake in saying that “ only eleven numbers” of 


this work were published. G. F. R. B. 


Marriarcn (6 §S. x. 514; xi. 77, 174, 298, 
353).—Shall I be allowed a parting long shot at 
this word?) Mr. Watrorp agrees with me that 
it is shocking bad coinage, ‘though formed 
according to analogy.” I contend, on the contrary, 
that when formed according to analogy, and 
employed, as by Mr. M‘Lennan and others, to 
signify the foundress of a pyrped, or clan reckon- 
ing descent in the female line, it is of quite 
legitimate coinage. But when Mr. Davies, in his 
Glossary, defines it “mother and ruler of a family,” 
he clearly intends it for a compound of jxy7))p, on 
the mistaken supposition that ratputpyys is com- 
pounded with warp, which it neither is nor 
possibly could be, seeing that the elements ratip- 
apy could never coalesce into TAaTp-t-dpyys. 
Patrimonium-matrimonium cannot be cited as 
a parallel case. Here the words employed in the 
composition are certainly paler, mater, yet the 
analogy in the meaning breaks down, 

C. B. M. 


Da. Jouxson on Dysesxtery (6 S, xi, 345, 


431, 515).—The diminutive of animal is surely | 





with which I am acquainted give the plural as 
animalcula, from animalculum, just as we have 
strata, efluvia, &e., from stratum, efluvium, &e, 
However, to clinch the matter, I would refer your 
learned correspondent to Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, 
F. C. Binxseck Terry, 
Me. Watrorp appears to have sound views as 
to the inflection of a noun of the first declension, 
but in animaleulum we have to deal with a neuter 
of the second, Sr. Swrruty, 


Bioop Orancrs (6% S, xi. 508).—From the 
signature Experto Crepe one might be led to sup- 
pose that the writer had made the experiment, but 
it seems that he rests upon “ popular belief,” and 
on the “ credible information of an eye-witness,” | 
take leave to doubt this “ popular belief,” as I have 
doubted many others, also the eye-witnessing, 
As an inquisitive boy I lived between two and 
three years in Malta, and daily played for a year 
in our garden of one half vines and the other half 
a grove of orange trees, some lemons, the lemon 
orange, and the blood orange ; since then I have 
lived in various climes, including England, and 
have never heard of this “ popular belief.” When 
« warden pear slip is grafted on a common peat 
the result is not a deteriorated warden. If a 
russet be grafted on a crab there results no russet- 
crab nor crabbed russet, but a russet. Neither is 
there anything of the pomegranate leaf, so far, at 
least, as I remember, in the blood orange leaf. 
For these reasons it is impossible for me to believe 
that a pomegranate graft can bear a fruit utterly 
different, except in part in colour, from a pome- 
granate, and specifically an orange in shape, 
outward colour, rind, pips, internal structure, and 
flavour. Be. Nicnoisoy, 


The blood orange about which Exrerto Crepe 
inquires is a distinct form of the species Citrus 
aurantinm, founded by A. Rissio (author of 
Histoire Naturelle des Orangers, 2 vols. 4to.), who 
named the variety in question Citrus aurantium 
hierochiinticum, Its origin is somewhat obscure ; 


animaleulum, plural -a, by the analogy of other} but the “ popular belief” that it was produced 
diminutives, which seem regularly to follow the | by grafting an orange upon a pomegranate is pro- 


gender of the nouns whence they are derived. 
Thus homunculus, floseulus, &c., are masculine ; 
virquncula, arbuscula, &c., are feminine ; opus- 
culum, corculum, &c., are neuter. The word 
animaleulum does not appear to be “ classical ” 
(it is not found in Lewis and Short’s Dictionary), 
but it is given among the examples of diminutives 
in the Public School Latin Grammar, p. 248, 


C. 8S. Jerram. 
Windlesham. 


IT am sorry to have to dissent from Mr. E. 
Watrorp with regard to his defence of animaleule, 
a form which has also the authority of Mr. C. A. 
Warp, 6" 8, xi. 431. All the English grammars 





bably not far wrong, and is said to have originally 
come from the Philippines, It is the Arancio 
de Malti sanguigno of the Italians, and may be 
distinguished by its middle-sized rough fruit, 
which has s pulp irregularly mottled with crimson. 
W. Rossrts. 


The Professor of Botany in the University of 
Malta says there is no truth in the common belief 
that blood oranges are obtained by grafting pome- 
granates on common oranges. If such were the case 
no other kind of orange would be grown here, as 
they sell for much more than the common kind. 

Proressor, 

Malta, 
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Camere (6% S. xii. 8).—There is no doubt but 
that this word means, as suggested in the editorial 
note, the crooked piece of wood upon which a 
butcher hangs a slaughtered animal. There is no 
need to suppose it to be either a contraction or a 
misprint, for the word cambril in this sense is in 
constant use in Cheshire. I take it, therefore, 
that camrell is the local form of the word in W. 
Lawson's county, wherever that may have been. 
In Cheshire the hock of an animal is also called a 
cambril, and it is likely that the piece of wood is 
so called because it is bent like the hock of an 
animal. Rosert Hovwanp. 

Frodsham, Cheshire, 


The proverbial expression given by your corre- 
spondent appears thus in Camden’s [emains con- 
cerning Britain, p. 331, ed, 1870: “Soon crooks 
the tree that good Cameril will be.” There is a 
variant version of the proverb in the Proverbs of 
John Heywood, 1546: “ Timely crooketh the tree, 
that will a good camok bee” (p. 159, reprint, 1874). 
So in Lyly's Endimion, 1591, III. i, Tellus says: 
“But timely madame crookes that tree that will 
be a cumocke.” Camrell is only another form of 
cambrel or cambril ; other spellings are cammerell, 
canmerill, gambrel, gaumertl. Its explanation is 
such as you suggest. F. C. Birxoeck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Croxatt tHe Porr (6 8. xi. 425, 517).— 
Although I am just now away from means of veri- 
fication, I believe it will be found that, besides his 
works recounted by your correspondents, he edited 
the well-known collection of Old Ballads, several 
times printed in 3 vols, 12mo., with plates. 

Tuomas Kerslake. 


Avtiors or Quotations Wanrtep (6™ §. xii. 
10).— 
* Who is the honest man?” 
is from Constancy, by George Herbert. 
Eanrst Baary, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ec. 
Hard Knots in Shakespeare. By Sir Philip Perring, 
Bart, (Longmans & Co.) 
Tas work is a thoughtful, modest, and well-written 
commentary on the text. It consists of a series of 
studies dealing with the nodi and cruces of each play; 
it discusses no less than 244 passages, selected for their 
difficulty or obscurity. Our only quarrel with its ex- 
ternality lies in the manner of presentation, several 
cfitiques being run on, with no indication of act or 
scene but such as are embedded in the letterpress. For 
this reason the work can hardly serve asa book of refer- 
ence, and the contents and index do not mend matters 
in that respect. The author is a conservative critic, 
but is not a bigoted conservator. To show the range 
and scope of the book, we may say that it deals 
with eighty-one passages, with a view to their emenda- 
tion; 132 are delivered from the hands of would-be 
correctors or improvers, while thirty-one are elucidated 





with more or less confidence. Accordingly the author 
applies conjecture to about one-third of the passages 
discussed. The elucidations show diligence and intelli- 
gence. As an example, which is neither better nor 
worse than many, we may indicate his remarks on the 
choric lines at the end of Act II, of Afeasure for Mce- 
sure, in respect to the archaic compound “ to-draw,” 
which, to say the least, are well worth consideration, 
He does not, however, appear to possess either the ear 
or the ingenuity for conjectural emendation. A writer 
in the Kxaminer of some ten years ago remarks very 
sensibly on the mischief of multiplying jejune or tenta- 
tive conjectures on the text of Shakspeare, adding these 
words :—“ It would probably be for the advantage of all 
concerned if, for the next fifty years, the emendator 
would consent to hang up his harp on the willows, and 
study Shakspeare no more.” We would have said, “ and 
study Shakspeare all the more,” for it is the want of 
mastery of the text that betrays a student into this 
waste of time and brains, and which, though he pro- 
bably does not give the matter a thought, adds affliction 
to the bonds of Dr. Aldia Wright. It is unfortunate 
that Sir Philip Perring did not cancel the greater part 
of his conjectural work. We have no notion of trying 
a man by his worst conjecture, for he may not think 
very well of it himself, and he may have a lucky chance, 
and give us one grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 
But, obviously, a critic who declares some of his weakest 
attempts in this kind of criticism as “ apparently cer- 
tain,” shows a defect of judgment which, apart from 
other defects, incapacitates him for any conspicuous 
success in the exercise of conjecture. We are not 
speaking without book. Let the cultivated student only 
look at p. 262 for an emendation which the author deems 
“not improbable,” and at pp. 349 and 351 for two that he 
deems “ apparently certain.” We can only say we think 
all three deplorable. In the former case, ‘‘ abound” as 
a substitute for “ a bawd "’ reverses the required meaning, 
while the sense is absolute as the text stands. In the 
latter the one emendation is unfortunate, while the other 
deals with a passage that is perfectly “sound wind and 
limb ” as it is, viz.— 

“ But not so cit/zen a wanton as 

To seem to die ere sick.” 

In this passage Sir Philip deems he has cured a corrupt 
text by reading, 

* But not so sickening a wanton,” Ke, 
a conjecture that invites an unmannerly pun, which, 
however, we will leave unexpressed, 


Literary Landmarks of London. By Laurence Hutton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Lonvon to the literary man—and especially the lite- 
rary man who has reached middle age without the 
conventional surrender of sentiment—is a land of sha- 
dows. Hardly a nook of this huge city—* opulent, 
enlarged, and still increasing "—but is hallowed by some 
unsubstantial shade, which, like the picture to the 
Spanish monk, is more real to him than the palpable and 
demonstrative persons who “ scrowdge ” and jostle him 
in its crowded streets, It is Gray picking his way back 
from Covent Garden with his dearly loved pinks and 
scarlet Martogon lilies ; it is Fielding at tea in the upper 
room at Bow Street, reading the case of Elizabeth Can- 
ning; it is Steele making fun in the circle at Will's 
over the last utterance of Blackmore. Or perhaps it is 
Lamb rejoicing that he can see both theatres from the 
windows of his lodgings; or Ben Jonson baptizing his 
sons in the “ Apollo”; or Newton going in his chair to 
visit the Princess Caroline. It is a hundred and one 
incidents of the past that seem to be a part of his own 
past, and to strive for existence with his personal 
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recollections. To those who admit these visionary ante- 
cedents, who delight in these appropriated memories, 
there can be no more delightful companion than the 
modest volume, “plain in its neatness,” to which its 
writer, Mr. Laurence Hutton, has given the name of 
Literary Landmarks of London. It is one of those books 
of which one may say emphatically that they have been 
labours of love. The writer—an American well known 
for his frequent visits to this country—has not only 
accumulated with exemplary patience all the written 
information that he could discover about the homes and 
haunts of London Jittératewrs, but he has visited those 
haunts and homes himself wherever possible, and makes 
fit record of their sites or aspect. It is this, perhaps, 
which gives its greatest value to the book—that, wherever 
at all practicable, its facts have been verified de visu, an 
advantage which in these days, when annihilation 
flourishes under the name of improvement, and the re- 
numbering of streets is fast producing chaos, can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Mr. Hutton’s plan has been to trace 
the various dwellings of his subjects from their cradles 
to their graves, illustrating each ascertained stage 
by some apposite quotation, and faithfully giving his 
authorities, The result is a book which it is delight- 
ful either to read through or to glance at for ten minutes, 
with this advantage, that when it bas served its turn of 
amusement it takes its position on the shelves as a 
trustworthy book of reference, for which its admirable 
double index of names and places more than sufficiently 
equips it, Its author, we gather, intends to follow it 
by a volume dealing with the dwellings of artists and 
actors, which do not form part of his present enterprise. 
We can only say that we trust he will lose no time in 
giving us this indispensable complement to what he has 
already done so conscientiously and successfully. 


The Handbook to the Roman Wall: a Guide to Tourists 
traversing the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. By J. 
Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A, Third Edi- 
tion. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dr. Breck has long been known as an authority on 
these interesting remains of Roman Britain, which once 
stretched from the estuary of the Tyne to the Solway 
Firth. Few other monuments in this country can be 
said to equal the Roman Wall in importance, and the 
grandeur of its conception bears witness to this day to 
the power and majesty of imperial Rome. Tourists who 
may be intending to visit the wall this year cannot do 
better than obtain a copy of this J/andbook, which was 
originally known as The Wallet Book of the Roman 
Wall, Since the publication of the first edition con- 
siderable additions have been made to it, including 
accounts of the latest discoveries on the wall. In the 
appendix will be found a full description of the “tabula 
honestz missionis ” which was discovered in the guard- 
chamber at Cilurnum, and presented by Mr. Clayton to the 
British Museum. The present edition is a model of whata 
guide-book should be, containing as it does a great masa 
of information in a small compass, numerous excellent 
wood-cuts, eight charming etchings, a map of the whole 
length of the wall printed on linen (would that all maps 
to books were so printed!), and an index, And yet, 
notwithstanding all its contents, it is still a handbook, 
and can be carried about in the pocket without incon- 
venience. 


Vou, XI, of the Antiquary (Stock) has a profitable 
variety of interesting contents. Noteworthy among 
these are “ London Episodes,” by Mr. Wheatley; Mr. 
Price’s “ Our Sports and Pastimes, their Origin and 
History”; “ Digit Folk-lore,’ by St. Swithin; “ Can- 
nibalism and Sacrifice,” by Mr. Wm. George Black; 
“Henry Hills, the Pirate Printer,” by Mr. Edward 





Solly ; and “ London Theatres,” by Mr. T, Fairman Or. 
dish. ‘The volume is full of delight to the antiquary, 

Part XVIII. of the Eneyelopedic Dictionary of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., which ends at “Conarium,” hag 
special and characteristic articles on “ college,” “colour,” 
* column,” “ come,” “ common,” ‘‘ company,” and “ com. 
pass.” —Part VI. of Our Own Country, of the same pub 
lishers, deals with Burghley, the Weald of Kent, and the 
Dee, and in addition to views of Tunbridge Castle and 
Wells, Penshurst Church and Place, Hever Castle, Gate. 
way of Leeds Castle, &c., has a full+ize plate of the 
front of Burghley House.—In Part III. ot Hyypt, De 
seriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, the full-size plates 
are principally portraits of Egyptian individuals or types, 

No. 67 of Le Livre opens with a short essay by M, 
Champtleury on “ Les Reliures Romantiques,.” This is 
accompanied by a coloured engraving of a “ Reliure a 
Cathédrale, 4 Mosaiques,’’ most inappropriately assigned 
by Théophile Gautier to an original edition of his 
Jeunes France. M., Arsene Ariiss supplies, from sources 
recognizable in England, a “ Voyage a travers )’(Euvre 
de Dickens,” 





Actices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let ench note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Amenicus (“ Miracle Plays, Moralities, Interludes”),— 
Several collections of miracle plays have been published. 
Among these the best known and most important are 
The Chester Miracle Plays (Shakespeare Society), The 
Coventry Mysteries (Shakespeare Society), York M yste: ies 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press), The Townley Mysteries (Sur- 
tees Society). Several moralities and interludes are 
found in the latest edition of Dodsley'’s Old Plays (Reeves 
& Turner). John Payne Collier issued, in'a limited 
reprint, /ive Miracle I’lays, 

D. N. (“ Discorsi del Signor Torquato Tasso, &e, 
1587 "").—Early editions of the prose works of ‘Tasso, 
such as that you cite, are uncommon, but of little pecu- 
niary value, 

T. M. Raven (“ Medallion Portrait ”).—In its present 
shape your query cannot be reproduced in our columns. 
Please substitute letterpress for illustration, and state 
exactly what information is sought. 


Mr. Hersert Pun explains that the term “ Stein- 
kirk” (ante, p. 85) referred to a mode of tying a neck- 
cloth, not to a wig, 

J. B. 8.—-The four communications were received. 
Two have been anticipated in other periodicals, a third 
is in the hands of the printer, a fourth, on “ Waits,” 
seems appropriate for our Christmas Number rather 
than for Midsummer, 





NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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